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THE INNER CHRONOLOGY OF THE GERMANIC 
CONSONANT SHIFT 


I 


A little more than half a century sufficed to establish the 
purely linguistic (comparative) facts about the Germanic con- 
sonant shift. In 1818 Rask established some consistent cor- 
respondences; in 1822 Grimm established a somewhat excessive 
coherence among the separate correspondences. By 1874 Paul 
had established voiced fricatives rather than stops as the product 
of one of the shifts, and three years later Verner cleared up the 
last major group of ‘exceptions.’ The sound-changes comprising 
the Germanic consonant shift had in substance, we may say, 
been definitively described by the end of the seventies. 

Since that time another period of about sixty years has now 
passed. This later period has by no means witnessed a suspension 
of interest and work in the field of the consonant shift. Whereas 
the earlier period was chiefly a time of establishing correspond- 
ences, the later period has been devoted chiefly to a study of the 
processes involved in the changes represented by the correspond- 
ences. A number of investigators have occupied themselves with 
problems of the inner phonetic unity, the common cause or the 
several causes, and the inner chronology of the various changes. 

The question of the sequence of the various shifts has for the 
most part been considered in the light of individual theories of 
the cause; an investigator, after deciding upon the causational 
factors of the consonant shift, has proceeded to arrange the 
shifts in such a sequence as will plausibly be accounted for 
through the operation of the selected cause. Certainly, as Paul 
observes,! ‘wir betreten hier allerdings ein gebiet, auf dem sich 
kaum etwas anderes aufstellen lasst, als mehr oder minder 
wahrscheinliche hypothesen.’ And it may well be that a discus- 
sion of inner chronology cannot be detached from the question 
of cause. In the present paper, none the less, such an attempt is 
made: Without taking any account of the possibility that the 
consonant shift was caused by Primitive Germanic speakers’ 
subjugation by Celts, of Rhaetians, relative frequency of sounds, 
habits of independent thinking and/or mountain climbing, etc., 
etc., let us consider the various problems of sequence, the 


1 “Zur Lautverschiebung,” PBB. 1, 198. 
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criteria for solution which have been and which should be ap- 
plied.*? Conceivably a clarification of the problems of sequence, 
seen from the inside, so to say, may result in help for the study 
of possible causes. 

II 

There is general agreement that the place of articulation is 
not a significant factor in causing or modifying the sequence of 
the shifts in the manner of articulation. (Cf. Loewe, JF. 10. 77.) 
We may accordingly in the interests of typographical simplicity 
take the labials as representing all the consonants involved in 
the shift. 

Probably the most striking single feature of the Germanic 
consonant shift is its ‘wheel-rim’ character—the fact that, al- 
though practically all the IE stops and aspirates underwent 
change, nearly all groups of words differentiated in IE by a dif- 
ference in these sounds were also though otherwise differentiated 
in PrGmc after the shift. In so far as this is true, we must assume 
that at every stage in the shift any pair of sounds whose IE and 
PrGmc reflexes were different, must have been different. This 
assumption is demanded by logic, and by the consideration that 
at every stage in the shift the language was being used as a 
medium of expression and communication by people who knew 
of their language and its consonants only what they had learned 
from their elders and taught to their juniors. 

But there are three points at which differences were elimi- 
nated, either wholly or in particular combinations. By con- 
sidering these cases where originally different sounds fell to- 
gether, we may be able to establish some probabilities as to the 
stage of the shiftings at which the falling together might have 
occurred. These eliminations occurred in the following cases: 

1) IE. [p] and [ph] fall together; both appear in Gmc as [f]. 

2) IE. [bh] and |p] (also [ph] from 1.) fall together, under the 
conditions described by Verner; both appear in Gmc as [b). 

3) IE. [b] and [bh] (also [p] from 2.) fall together before 
[-n]; both appear in Gmc as [-p(p)].* 


* Bibliographical material, with some critical discussion, can be found in 
W. S. Russer: De germaansche kankverschuiving (Haarlem 1931), pp. 119-122; 
Streitberg-Michels-Jellinek: Die Erforschung der indogermanischen Sprachen 
(II. Germanisch) pp. 314-316. 

* Cf. Boer: Oergermaansch Handboek, pp. 128 f.; Noreen: Abriss d. urg. Laut- 
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Whatever the place of these fallings together may be in the 
total sequence of shiftings, their chronological relation to one 
another seems fairly clear, and to be in the order of enumeration 
above. 

1-2. It is difficult to conceive the operation of Verner’s Law 
upon the reflexes of IE [p] and [ph] as different sounds. The pos- 
sibilities would be: a) [p/ph]: then the voicing would give [b/bh]; 
in that case the affected [p]s would have to go [p>b>pl, since 
the shift of [b>p] can scarcely have taken place while the old 
IE [p] remained unshifted. 

b) [ph/pf] or [ph/f] as reflexes of IE [p/ph]: then the voicing 
would give [bh/bb] or [bh/b]; in that case, the affected [ph]s 
(<[p]) would have to go 

b,1) [p>ph>bh>b], and the reflexes of IE [p] and [bh] 
would first fall together, then shift to the stage [b] which had 
already been reached by IE [ph] under the conditions of Verner’s 
Law (in this case we should have to reckon with the difficulty 
of an extremely rare sound—\(ph] postvocalically not preceded 
by accent—developing into a totally new sound-type, subse- 
quently to be joined by two very common sounds: possible but 
inherently unlikely); or 

b,2) if the shift [bh>b] had already occurred, the affected 
[ph]s (<[p]) would have to go [p>ph>bh>?]. 

c) Far and away the simplest assumption is that the reflexes 
of IE [p] and [ph] had already fallen together, either as [ph] 
or as [f] or as some intermediate stage between the two, before 
the operation of Verner’s Law. Then we could reckon with either 
[ph>bh>b] or more simply [f>b] without doing violence to 
known facts or to inherent plausibility. 

2-3. It is presumably unnecessary to elaborate the various 
lehre, pp. 154 ff. Noreen, with others, accepts as a condition for this assimilation 
a following accented sonant in IE. This acceptance, in all the literature accessi- 
ble to me, appears to be based upon Kluge’s similar statement (PBB. rx, 169). 
But the grounds are most uncertain: Most cases of such combinations with -n 
represented an accented suffix; and naturally, where IE -p(m) was involved (as 
it was in most of the cases), the transition to -5(n) excluded preceding accent, 
according to Verner’s Law. It appears likely that the location of the accent was 
not an important condition, but rather the voiced nature of the consonant in- 
volved; cf. unassimilated Gothic aGhns: Greek ixvés. Clearly, none of the present 
formulations of #-assimilation is adequate; the one given here (following Boer) 
seems to leave the fewest exceptions. 
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theoretical possibilities here. It is enough to call attention to the 
fact that [fn] underwent no assimilation.‘ Accordingly the as- 
similation and the falling together must have taken place after 
[fn > bn]. 

Establishing thus the chronology of the cases where sounds 
fell together yields rather scanty results. It appears very likely 
that IE [p] had>[ph] at least, probably even>[f], before the 
operation of Verner’s Law. It appears certain that Verner’s Law 
had operated before [bn](<[bhn] and [pn, phn] by Verner’s 
Law) > [pp]. Stated baldly, we have little more than a tautology. 
But certain inferences, of varying degrees of plausibility, can 
be drawn. 

Ill 


The first of these inferences involves the disposal of the 
change [b>p] as relatively late in the chronology of the con- 
sonant shift. It is a priori improbable that [b>p] earlier than 
[p>ph> ...]. To be sure, the letters mean little; the IE [p] 
might have been something different from the new [p<b]. But 
the assumption that IE [b] had shifted to [p2] while [p1] was 
still unshifted makes little sense from the point of view of an 
actual language. No one, so far as I know, has suggested that 
the change [b>p] was the first step of the consonant shift. 

The normal inference from the m-assimilations points to a 
late shift [b>p]. The facts are: IE [pn] and [phn], under the 
conditions of Verner’s Law, IE [bhn] and [bn] all appear in 
Gmc as [pp]. Most writers have considered this as evidence 
that the change [b>p] took place after the changes [bh >b] and 
[p>f>b].5 Among those who regard [b>p] as the last stage of 
the consonant shift are Kluge,* Wilmanns,’ Brugmann,*® 
Noreen,*® Wright’® (at least later than [p>f]), Uhlenbeck," 
Schrijnen,” Loewe,” Prokosch,“ Hirt® (‘verhaltnismissig jung’) 

* Hirt: Urg. 1, 92. 

5 From here on, read [f>b] as referring to the voicing of reflexes of IE 
[p, ph] under the conditions described in Verner’s Law. 

* “Die germ. Consonantendehnung,” PBB. rx, 173 f.; Urg. pp. 49 ff. 

7 Deutsche Gram. 1, 17. 8 Grundriss 1, 397 f. 

* Abriss d. urg. Lautlehre, pp. 112 ff. 10 Hist. Germ. Gram. 1, 99. 

uT. 2. N. T. en L. (1905), 316 f. 

12 Finf. i. d. Stud. d. igd. Sprwiss. (tr. Fischer), p. 291. 

18 Germ. Sprwiss. 1, 53 ff. 

4 Outline of Germ. hist. gram. pp. 33 f.; also in Sounds and hist. of the Germ. 
lang. pp. 111 f. % Urg. 1, 103. 
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Streitberg,"* Giintert'? (but see below). Those who reject or 
question the final position of [b>p] are Lessiak,!* Boer,’ Zipf,”° 
Kretschmer,” and Giintert.” 

Of these, only Boer takes the n-assimilation phenomena into 
account. The others place the shift [b>p] relatively early with- 
out referring to the assimilations; and it is accordingly uncertain 
what views they hold on the sequence of shifts of geminates 
<cons.-+-”, or how they would propose to avoid the apparent 
implications of the falling together of [bn] and [bn] by the shift 
> [pp]. Giintert’s views on the position of [b>p] changed be- 
tween 1927 and 1934. His earlier view coincided with that of 
the majority in regarding [b>p] as the last stage of the shift. 
In 1934 he placed [b>p] radically earlier, immediately after 
[p>ph] and before [ph>f] and [bh>b]. His reasons are: 
‘Diese beiden Wandlungen [p>ph, b>p] stehen in einem deut- 
lichen Zusammenhang: es handelt sich beidemals um eine 
energischere, emphatische Aussprache der (stimmlosen und 
stimmhaften) Verschlusslaute’; other geographically nearby 
languages which shift [p> ph] also shift [b>p], the two shiftings 
are therefore a product of speech-mixture resulting from the 
impingement of IE upon a phonetically homogeneous Ur-popu- 
lation, and therefore the two changes must have occurred in 
close temporal sequence. The line of thought appears somewhat 
marked by speculation and perhaps even non sequiturs; it is at 
all events intimately conditioned by Giintert’s theory of the 
cause of the consonant shift. Cf. the cogent objections offered 
by A. Schmitt.* Lessiak, like Giintert, regards the shifts [b>p] 
and [p>ph>pf>ff] as closely associated and as illustrating a 
‘gleichzeitige Intensitatssteigerung.’ Zipf regards the same two 
changes as closely associated and as exemplifying consecutive 
({p>f], [b>p]) weakenings because of excessive frequency of 
the stops. Kretschmer, working with a theory of functional 


16 Urg. Gram. pp. 105 ff. 

11 “Uber die Ursache der germ. Lautverschiebung,” Wérter und Sachen x, 
12, 20. 18 Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. dt. Konsonantismus, p. 282. 

19 Oergermaansch Handboek, pp. 135 f. 

2 “Rel. freq. as a determinant of phonetic change,” Harvard Stud. Class. 
Philol. x1, 75. %1 Wiener Prahist. Zs. x1x, 273. 

= Der Ursprung der Germanen pp. 88 ff. 

%3 See footnotes 17, 22. * Ursprung 88, 90. 

% “Die germ. LV.,”’ in Germ. u. Indogerm. (Hirt Festschrift), m, 360. 
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sound-change, regards [b>p] as necessarily preceding the 
[p>ph>f] which it caused. He is interested in demonstrating 
that the IE Urheimat might well have been the territory later 
occupied by the Germanic community, and attempts to estab- 
lish ‘dass die germanische Lautverschiebung als innersprach- 
licher Vorgang zu verstehen ist, dass sie mithin kein ethnisches 
Substrat erweist’.” As a modus of the shift he assumes a principle 
of ‘prophylactic sound-change,’ a rather bold extension of the 
doctrines of systematic phonology in the Prague sense. His 
reasoning (op. cit. 272 ff.) is: ‘Lautverinderungen, die zum 
Zusammenfall des Phonems mit einem andern fiihren... Die 
Sprachen verhalten sich einem solchen Eingriff in ihr Laut- 
system gegeniiber verschieden. Entweder wird er ertragen 
. .. [Examples] . . . Oder aber die Sprache weicht dem Zusam- 
menfall der zwei Phoneme aus, indem sie das zweite Phonem, 
dem sich das erste nihert, von diesem lautlich entfernt, differen- 
ziert und so den Zusammenfall vermeidet . . . [Examples] . . . 
Ohne diese prophylaktische Massnahme wiren zahlreiche 
Wurzeln und Worter zusammenfallen . . . Der Vorgang war also 
folgender: als die Media aspirata sich der Media annaherte und 
mit ihr zusammenzufallen drohte, bemiihten sich die Sprechen- 
den die Media von ihr zu differenzieren; die Realisation dieses 
Phonems fiihrte dabei zur Fortis-Artikulation. Sobald aber die 
Media dadurch der alten Tenuis nahekam, wurde diese auch 
aspiriert und schliesslich spirantisiert. Diese Auffassung setzt 
natiirlich voraus, dass die idg. Mediae asp. im Germanischen 
zunichst zu Mediae, nicht zu Reibelauten wurden; letzteres ist 
ja auch nicht erwiesen, sondern wire nur an sich méglich, wenn 
nicht das Prinzip der Ablésung der drei Arten von Verschluss- 
lauten so deutlich wire.’ 

All these arguments against considering [b> p] the last stage 
follow from their authors’ assumption of a particular cause as 
dominating the consonant shift; none of them comes to grips 
with the m-assimilations. Their constructions can accordingly 
be described as ad hoc (without necessarily any pejorative con- 
notation) and as failing to take into account a possibly relevant 
bit of evidence. 

Only Boer, of all those who question the final position of 


%* Wiener Prahist. Zs. x1x, 280. 
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[b>p], deals with the problem of the -assimilations. Boer has 
no alternative to sponsor; he appears rather to be pointing out 
that the m-assimilation does not provide the wholly unambiguous 
clue as which, e.g., Brugmann and Kluge had hailed it. Boer’s 
reasoning appears unimpeachable, as long as we regard his pur- 
pose as being to suggest the possibility of an alternative inter- 
pretation of the facts. The pertinent paragraphs from his 
Oergermaansch Handboek (135 f) follow: ‘Moeilijker is het, de 
plaats der mediaverschuiving te bepalen. Indien de verschuiving 
der enkele mediae en die der geminaten gelijktijdig tot stand 
zijn gekomen, dan is de mediaverschuiving de jongste, ja jonger 
dan de wet van Verner, want er zijn nog geminaten verschoven, 
die door medewerking van deze wet ontstaan zijn. Maar het is 
volstrekt niet uitgemaakt, dat de verschuivingen van enkele en 
van dubbele mediae even oud zijn. Ja zelfs voor de verschillende 
groepen van geminaten behoeft de tijd niet dezelfde te zijn 
geweest. De geminaten uit ide. media+-n kunnen zeer goed ouder 
zijn dan die uit germ. spirans+m, en de eerstgenoemde kunnen 
tegelijk met de enkele mediae verschoven zijn, de laatstge- 
noemde later. Men kan dan ook alleen zeggen, dat nog na de 
werking van Verner’s wet de overgang van media in tenuis 
voorkomt, maar geenszins, dat het begin van dezen overgang 
niet ouder dan Verner’s wet kan zijn. En voor deze opvatting 
spreekt, dat er voor de verschillende verschuivings-phasen 
gemeenschappelijke gezichtspunten zijn, die niet voor Verner’s 
wet gelden. Man kan zich dan den tijd van de verschuiving der 
mediae als ééne lange of als twee gescheiden perioden voor- 
stellen. Prinzipieel is tegen de laatste opvatting niets te zeggen, 
daar ook later de verschijnselen der klankverschuiving in enkele 
der afzonderlijke talen zich herhalen ... De eenige terminus 
a quo is deze, dat de media het standpunt tenuis niet bereikt kan 
hebben, voor de tenuis althans verandered was, want anders 
waren deze twee groepen samengevallen . . . Wat de assimilatie 
van m aan voorafgaande media of zachte spirans betreft, deze 
valt ten deele véér de verschuiving der enkele media—daar 
anders dn>in zou zijn geworden,—ten deele na Verner’s wet. 
Ook hier kan men denken aan ééne lange of aan twee gescheiden 
perioden.’ 

To this closely reasoned sketch of a modus whereby [b>p] 
might take place earlier than [f >], we should first observe that 
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Boer does not justify the assumption that the shift [f>b] oc- 
curred at a very late state of the consonant shift. The remark 
about the ‘gemeenschappelijke gezichtspunten ..., die niet 
voor Verner’s wet gelden’ remains cryptic. If it means anything 
definite, it must contain some causal presuppositions. 

For the rest, there is nothing impossible in Boer’s suggested 
sequences. They may be represented paradigmatically: 


a) [bn>bb] a) [bn>bb] 

b) [b>p] b) [b>p] ([bb>pp]) 
c) [f>bd] c) [f>b] 

d) [bn>bn>bb] d) [bn >bb>bb] 

e) [bb>pp] e) [bb>pp] 


If there were any cogent reason, we might accept the recapitula- 
tion of the shift [bn > bb] in Boer’s first sequence, the recapitula- 
tion of the shift [bb >pp] in his second. We might even suspend 
the principle ‘Entia non sunt multiplicanda’ with respect to 
two new distinctive pre-Germanic sounds [b:, b:], which, 
spontaneously and not combinatorily, had different developments 
from [b, b]. But certainly, if we can avoid the awkwardness of 
hypothecating recapitulated shifts and distinctive geminates, we 
should prefer to. And what I take to be the usual rationale of 
the n-assimilation phenomena avoids these difficulties without 
doing violence to other known facts of the consonant shift. 
Surely there are the virtues of simplicity and of some greater 
degree of phonetic plausibility in the sequence 


a) [f>b] 

b) [bn>bn] (falling together with IE [bn]) 
c) [bn>bb] 

d) [b>p] (simple and geminate) 


Although, as indicated above, there is no conclusive basis for 
definitely rejecting Boer’s suggested sequences, there is also 
no reason for preferring them. The presupposition that Verner’s 
Law represents a very late stage of the consonant shift needs 
more support than our natural subconscious bias deriving from 


the fact that it was discovered last and comes last in pedagogical 


presentations. 
The conclusion appears justified that the change [b>p] was 
the last stage of the consonant shift. This is the view of a 
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majority of the writers on the subject; those who place [b>p] 
earlier either do not take into account the m-assimilations 
(basing their sequences upon a theory of origin) or—Boer—put 
forward alternative sequences involving recapitulation of a shift 
and the hypothecating of geminates with a different phonetic 
history from that of their corresponding simples. 


IV 


If [b>p] is most plausibly to be regarded as the last stage of 
the consonant shift, we are left with the problem of arranging 
the other changes in sequence. These other changes follow 
along two main lines of development, which in part (Verner’s 
Law) overlap: [bh>b], [p, ph>f(>b)]. 

We have already determined that the partial falling together 
of IE [p, ph, bh] must have occurred after IE [p, ph] had already 
fallen together. This is generally assumed as meaning that the 
voiceless sounds had already been shifted to the fricative before 
the voicing according to Verner’s Law. This need not necessarily 
have been the case. It is thoroughly conceivable that the 
voicing could have occurred after a shift [p>ph]; then the 
affected [ph]s could have fallen together with [bh], subsequently 
participating in the shift [bh>b]. But there is probably less 
phonetic difficulty in an accentually conditioned voicing of a 
fricative than of an aspirate; and indeed all writers with whose 
work I am acquainted have assumed that the full shifts [p>f], 
[ph>f] preceded the operation of Verner’s Law. It appears 
proper, accordingly, to accept gratefully this unusual unanimity 
of opinion, and to list the shifts that remain for consideration as 
follows: [bh>b], [p>f], [ph>f], some [f>b]. 

We may tabulate our results to this point as follows: 


al) [p>f] 
a2) [ph>f] 
b) [f>b] 
c) [b>p] 


Uncertain remain: 1) The sequence of al) and a2) and the pos- 
sibility of other shifts as intermediate processes in the develop- 
ment of the voiceless fricative, e.g. [p > ph], [ph >f]; 2) The posi- 
tion of [bh>b] with respect to the changes a-b (it was earlier 
than c); and 3) The fixing of the accent upon the root syllable 
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with respect to [bh>b] and [b>p] (it was later than b above). 
The last two may be related problems. Since the question of the 
relative chronology of the accent shift has not played a part in 
earlier discussions of the sequence of the consonant changes, we 
may postpone any further study at this point, with the observa- 
tion that our only terminus a quo is the operation of Verner’s 
Law. 

The first problem concerns the sequence and the mode of the 
shifts [p >f], [ph>f]. Various alternatives exist here: [p> ph>f]; 
[ph >f]—[p>f]; [ph>f]—[p>ph>f]; [ph>p>f]. Basically, we 
have two kinds of problems here: 1) Did [p] proceed to [f] 
through an intermediate stage of aspiration? and 2) Did [p] 
and [ph] fall together before being shifted to [f]? Either of these 
questions can be answered affirmatively or negatively, and the 
answers successfully defended against objection. There are thus 
four possibilities: 

1) [p>phl], then all [ph>f] 

2) [p>ph], while or after [ph>f], then [ph(<p) >f] 

3) [p>f], while, after, or before [ph>f] independently 

4) [ph>p], then all [p>f] 


These questions as to the mode of the shift [p>f] appear to 
be wholly unanswerable. One alternative is [p>ph>(pf>)f], 
involving an increase in breath-pressure, which results in a re- 
laxation of the closure to a narrow opening. If this alternative is 
adopted, one must postulate an increase in breath-pressure as 
characteristic for this sound-shift. Such an increase could also 
be found in the shift [b>p], which, to be sure, follows in time 
two other shifts [bh>b], [f>b], which involve a reduction of 
breath-pressure. The other alternative is a direct shift [p>f]— 
more accurately, [p>¢]—also involving a relaxation of the 
closure to a narrow opening, but without necessarily any extra- 
ordinary increase in breath-pressure. 

Between these two alternatives no absolutely certain choice 
can be made. If the shift [p>f] was a product of increased breath 
pressure, then the [p>ph>f] sequence is the preferable alterna- 
tive. But the chief reason for assuming increased breath-pressure 
is precisely the assumption of the stage [ph]. The evidence from 
analogy with the OHG consonant shift is a two-edged sword, 
since just those features of the HG shift which indicate inter- 
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mediate [ph] are features wherein the HG shift differs in result 
from the PrGmc. Boer®’ assumes [p> ph]: ‘Als een sterk argu- 
ment kan gelden de gelijke behandeling der tenues en der tenues 
aspiratae, voorts de omstandigheid, dat ook de zachte spiranten 
—evenals de scherpe—uit aspiraten zijn ontstaan.’ (Later, Boer 
argues that [ph>f] and [bh>b] must have been simultaneous, 
since the two processes—one of them hypothecated on the 
grounds of similarity to the other—are similar!) 

If the shift [p>f] was a product of relative relaxation of the 
buccal articulation without marked increase in breath-pressure 
then the shift took place without intermediate [ph]. This is the 
view held by, e.g., Sievers,2* Noreen, and Lotspeich.*® This 
hypothesis might derive some support from the voicing (i.e., 
further buccal relaxation) of the [f] product, except in positions 
where relaxation could not proceed further (initially and after 
accented vowel). A possible, but not necessary, extension of the 
process would be a change [ph>p] before [p> fl]. 

A choice between the two alternatives cannot be derived 
from the shift itself; either alternative is phonetically and his- 
torically possible; analogies can be found for both; proof can be 
established for neither. 

Equally inscrutable remains the question of sequence, ac- 
cording to either alternative. The two sounds may have fallen 
together and then been shifted together, or one may have shifted 
first, to be followed by the other, which may or may not have 
passed through an intermediate state. Thus 1) [p>ph>f], 
or 2) [ph>f; p>ph>f], or 3) [ph>p>f], or 4) [p>f; ph>p>f], 
or 5) [ph>f; p>f], or 6) [p>f; ph>f], leaving out of account 
various possible overlappings of the processes. Various of these 
possibilities have been sponsored by various investigators; the 
reasons have been noted above. 

The only basis for a decision in this questions is thus a theory 
as to cause, or as to dominant phonetic tendency. A considera- 
tion of such theories lies outside the scope of the present exami- 
nation. We must accordingly dismiss as an insoluble problem 
the chronological relations of the shifts of the voiceless sounds 
to fricative. We have reason to believe that both these shifts 


7 Neophilol. 1, 106 n. %8 Phonetik (4) p. 262. 
2° JEGPh. xvu, 167 f. 
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were complete before the operation of Verner’s Law and before 
the fixing of the accent on the root-syllable. We may, then, 
bury the uncertainty about [p>f] and [ph>f] in a non-com- 
mittal formula [p, ph>f]; of that much, at least, we are certain. 


V 


The next problem involves the disposal of [bh>b], in terms 
of the changes [p, ph>f], in its various possible forms. We can 
find studies which place [bh>b] before any stage of [p, ph>f], 
simultaneously with [ph>f] before [p> ph], simultaneously with 
[ph>f] after [p>ph], after [p, ph>f] and simultaneously with 
[f>b]. Clearly, with this chaotic variety of opinions, no reason- 
ably satisfactory solution has been attained. Let us consider 
each of the possibilities and the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced in its favor. 

It has been suggested that [bh>b] was the first shift, even 
that [bh>b] preceded the real consonant shift and belongs in a 
quasi-IE stage of the language. Noreen*® and Prokosch* give 
no reasons. Paul:* ‘Es wire also ins auge zu fassen, ob nicht doch 
griinde vorhanden sind, die uns bestimmen die verschiebung mit 
den aspiraten beginnen zu lassen und ob dann nicht doch ein 
historischer zusammenhang mit den verwanten sprachen 
besteht.’ Lessiak:* ‘Vor Beginn der Lautverschiebung waren 
die idg. Medialaspiraten im Germ. zu stimmhaften Reibelauten 
geworden,... eine Entwicklung, die aber mit der Lautver- 
schiebung als Intensivierungserscheinung nichts zu tun hat.’ 
Kluge: ‘Bei der weitverbreiteten Umwandlung der Mediae 
aspiratae in ténende Reibelaute diirfen wir vielleicht sogar die 
Vermutung aufstellen, dass dieser erste Verschiebungsprozess 
bereits vorgermanisch, d.h. wihrend des Zusammenhanges mit 
andern idg. Sprachen stattgefunden hat. Doch ist diese An- 
nahme nicht zwingend, und man kann anderseits fiir interngerm. 
Verschiebung eine Chronologie aufstellen, wonach der erste 
Verschiebungsakt in der Aspirierung der Tenues zu suchen 
wire.’ Earlier Kiuge had apparently regarded [bh>b] and 


8° Abriss d. urg. Lautlehre p. 112. 

| Outline of hist. Germ. gram. p. 33. For an earlier view, see JEGPh. x1, 4; 
Sounds and history, p. 111 f. @ PBB. 1, 198. 

% Beitr. 2. Gesch. d. dt. Konsonantismus, p. 282. 

* Urg. pp. 49 ff. 
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[ph>f] as simultaneous; see below. Wilmanns:* ‘Da aber die 
Mediae asp. auch in den verwandten Sprachen friih ihre Art 
aindern, so nimmt man wohl mit Recht an, dass sie auch im 
Germanischen zuerst in Bewegung kamen.’ Kretschmer:* ‘Dass 
[die germanische Lautverschiebung] mit der Verschiebung der 
Media aspiratae bh dh gh zu b d g begann, hat man mit Recht 
lingst angenommen, weil dieser Wandel in allen nordindo- 
germanischen Sprachen wiederkehrt, im Keltischen, Lituslavi- 
schen, Illyrisch-Albanischen, Thrakisch-Phrygischen, Armeni- 
schen und Iranischen; fiir das Hethitische und Tocharische ist 
sie gleichfalls vorauszusetzen. Ein Lautwandel, der elf idg. 
Sprachen ergriffen hat, dem nur vier, das Altindische, Grie- 
chische, Venetische und Italische entgangen sind, muss als sehr 
alt und als der erst Akt der LV. gelten.’ H. Arntz" ‘... kann 
die Ltv. nicht integrierender Bestandteil der Bildung des Germ. 
sein. Auszuscheiden ist dabei der Akt, der germ. b, etc. ergab. 
Denn der idg. Ansatz ist so unsicher, die allein durch das Ind. 
reprisentierten bh, etc. so fragwiirdig, dass ich von jeher geneigt 
war, fiirs Idg. die germ. Laute b, etc., stimmhafte Spiranten, 
anzusetzen. Jedenfalls liefern sie uns kein Kriterium, ob, wann, 
und woraus sie sich verindert hitten.’ 

The reasons may be summarized: Lessiak puts the change 
[bh>b] very early, because it cannot be interpreted as an in- 
crease in intensity, which is for him of the essence of the first 
stage of the consonant shift proper. The others argue that since 
other IE languages eliminated [bh], the Germanic change repre- 
sents a parallel tendency, therefore is closely related to the 
changes in the sister languages, therefore took place in time as 
near as possible to the common history with those languages, i.e., 
very early. But the product of the change in most of the other 
IE languages was the falling together of IE [bh] and [b], which 
is precisely what did not happen in Gmc.** The basis for placing 
[bh>b] as the first shift, then, is a scarcely relevant appeal to 
analogy, with the history of other languages. 

It has been suggested that [bh>b] occurred simultaneously 
with [ph >f]. Kluge’s earlier sequence :** ‘Der erste schritt in der 
abweichung des dialekts von der ursprache war die ausbildung 

% Deutsche Gram. 1, 17. %* Wiener Prihist. Zs. x1x, 273. 

37 “Gemeingermanisch,” in Germ. u. Indogerm. (Hirt Festschrift), 1, 435. 


%* Cf. Boer: Handboek, p. 134 n.; Giintert: Ursprung, pp. 86 f. 
* PBB. rx, 173, 174 n. 
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der spiranten fiir die aspiraten: eine gréssere anzahl idg. dialekte 
teilten diesen wandel. Der erste akt der germ. lautverschiebung 
mochte die tenuesverschiebung sein, wodurch die friiher ent- 
standenen spiranten an zahl gewannen.’ Uhlenbeck :*° ‘Wat de 
chronologie der Germaansche klankverschuiving betreft, valt 
op te merken, dat de overgang van tenues aspiratae in scherpe 
spiranten en die van mediae aspiratae in zachte spiranten wel 
gelijktijdig zal hebben plaatsgehad.’ Boer: ‘De verschuiving 
der tenues aspiratae en der mediae aspiratae is een proces van 
volkomen gelijken aard met geheel analoog resultaat. Er bestaat 
dus alle grond, om dese gebeurtenissen in ééne periode te plaat- 
sen.’ Giintert: ‘Hier handelt es sich deutlich um eine ganz 
parallele Lauttendenz, um eine gewiss nicht zufillige Entwick- 
lungsgleichheit, bei der nur der Unterschied der Artikulations- 
stirke obwaltet: Also miissen beide Wandlungen historisch zu- 
sammengehéren und fordern eine gemeinsame Erklirung, und 
vor allem: beide miissen gleichzeitig eingetreten sein.’ ‘Weil die 
so entstandenen stimmlosen Laute [ph, etc.] mit den entsprech- 
enden stimmhaften Hauchlauten dieselbe Verwandlung zu Rei- 
belauten erlitten, ist zu folgern, dass dieser Ubergang zu Spiran- 
ten gleichzeitig erfolgte; denn wie ph (aus indogermanisch p und 
ph) zu f wurden [sic], so wandelte sich 54 zu w(b).’ Brugmann® 
and Schrijnen“ make no comment. Karstien® associates [bh > b] 
and [ph>f] without specific mention of simultaneity: ‘Durch 
die erste Lautverschiebung wurden die idg. Tenues und Mediae 
aspiratae spirantisiert.’ 

Of these, Giintert believes that the simultaneous shifts of 
[bh>b] and [ph>f] occurred after a shift [p>ph]. Karstien is 
non-committal. Boer in 1916 listed the assumed shift [p>ph] as 
the first in the Gmc. consonant shift.“ In 1924 he leaves open 
the possibility of [p>ph>f] as occurring later than the simul- 
taneous transition of aspirates to fricatives.“’ Kluge and Brug- 
mann place [p>f] later than [ph>f]. 


“© T. v. N. T. en L. (1905), pp. 316 f. “ Handboek, p. 134. 

“@ Worter und Sachen x, 7; Ursprung, p. 88. 

* Grundiss 1, 397 f.; he considers the possibility that [p>f) before [t, s] 
might have preceded [bh>b]. 

“ Rinf. i. d. Stud. d. idg. Sprwiss. (tr. Fischer), p. 291. 

“% “Tdg. u. Germ.,” in Germ. u. Indogerm. (Hirt Festschrift), u, 307. 

 Neophilol. 1, 106. ‘7 Handboek, p. 119. 
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Despite disagreements as to the relations with the shiftings 
of [p,ph>f], then, all these investigators agree in regarding the 
shifts [bh >b] and [ph>f] as simultaneous. The reason for group- 
ing the two shifts together is the phonetic similarity of the two 
processes. The statement is unquestionably striking: ‘Both 
voiceless and voiced aspirates become fricatives; the process is 
the same in both glottal categories, and from the identity of 
process the simultaneity of occurrence is an inevitable inference.’ 
The argument from close parallelism to close association in time 
is indeed attractive. Yet I cannot find it necessarily convinc- 
ing. 

A recasting of the statement so as to bring out the implied 
principle is much less impressive. Such a formulation would be: 
‘Two consonants, similar in articulation except as to voice, will 
naturally undergo similar modifications in articulation, main- 
taining the difference as to voice.’ This formulation would en- 
counter immediate protest from linguists, for the number of 
historically authenticated instances of different developments 
of such consonant pairs is much larger than instances of parallel 
developments. Indeed, one would be tempted to hazard the guess 
that modifications of the manner of articulation are most likely 
to involve a disturbance of the voiceless vs. voiced distinction. 
Yet the theory of simultaneous [bh>b]-[ph>f] demands that 
the voiceless vs. voiced distinction be preserved inviolate, al- 
though just this distinction was twice obliterated (b>p], [f>b]) 
in the course of the consonant shift. There were, in early Gmc, 
according to the theory of Boer and Giintert, at least two other 
occasions when two consonants, similar in articulation except 
as to voice, demonstrably followed quite different paths. For at 
one point [p>ph] was unaccompanied by any *[b>bh]; and 
later on, [b>b] in some positions was unaccompanied by any 
*|f>p]. (To be sure, the starred shifts would have involved pho- 
nological mixing of previously discrete sounds, and are accord- 
ingly not wholly parallel examples.) 

Further, the argument from parallel development to simul- 
taneity is by no means inevitable. The history of the WGmc 
vowels é and 6 in OHG displays a meticulous parallelism between 
the front and the back series: [é>ea > ia >ie]-[6 >oa>ua> uo]; 
yet dialect for dialect we find deviant chronologies for the two 
shifts. 
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In short, the argument for simultaneous [bh > b]-[ph>f] can 
be drawn up in the form of a theorem: 

Similar changes affecting partially similar sounds occur simul- 
taneously. 

Consonants similar except as to voice undergo similar changes. 
[bh>b] and [ph>f] are similar changes of consonants similar 
except as to voice. 

Therefore, [bh >b] and [ph>f] occurred simultaneously. 

The mere asserting of the two final steps is only speciously con- 
vincing, until some considerable degree of validity has been 
established for the first two generalizations, of which the hypoth- 
ecated simultaneity of [bh>b] and [ph>f] is a special case. 

It should further not be forgotten that Giintert (and perhaps 
also Boer) base the argument upon an assumption that [ph] was 
an intermediate stage in the shift [p>f]. This assumption, while 
wholly possible, is hardly sufficiently certain to be used without 
question as a tacitly accepted basis for a further hypothesis. 
See Section IV, above. 

These considerations do not, of course, demonstrate any im- 
possibility of simultaneous [bh>b] and [ph>f]; they are merely 
a gentle protest against the confident assurance of Giintert and 
Boer, in the passages cited. It is quite possible that the two 
shifts are only one, as Kluge, Brugmann, Schrijnen, Uhlenbeck, 
Boer, Giintert, Karstien (?) suggest; the evidence they present 
is not of necessity overwhelming. It is also possible, since other- 
wise in the consonant shift voiceless and voiced stops and frica- 
tives followed quite different paths, that no identical time-rela- 
tion connects [bh>b] and [ph>'f]. 

It has been suggested that the shift of [bh >b] occurred after 
[p,ph>f] and simultaneously with [f>b] according to Verner’s 
Law. Streitberg:** ‘Die idg. Mediae aspiratae werden im Ger- 
manischen zu stimmhaften Spiranten. Wahrscheinlich zur 
gleichen Zeit werden die aus indogermanischen Tenues aspiratae 
and Tenues entstandenen stimmlosen Spiranten . . . stimmhaft, 
falls der indogermanische Wortakzent nicht auf dem unmittel- 
bar vorausgehnden Vokale ruht.’ Loewe*® even more cautiously: 
‘Der zweite und dritte Verschiebungsakt stimmen darin iiber- 
ein, dass ihre Resultate stimmhafte Spiranten sind. Und zwar 


“8 Urg. Gram. p. 116. * Germ. Sprwiss. 1, 58 f. 
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gehen letztere teils aus den idg. aspirierten Medien, teils aus den 
(grésstenteils urg. selbst erst durch den ersten Verschiebungsakt 
entstandenen) stimmlosen Spiranten hervor. Welche von beiden 
Verschiebungen friiher erfolgt ist, oder ob beide gleichzeitig er- 
folgt sind, lasst sich nich ausmachen.’ 

Loewe is non-committal; Streitberg’s ‘wahrscheinlich’ be- 
speaks freedom from any dogmatic convictions, and he gives no 
reason beyond implying the one which Boer®® protests: ‘De 
meening van Streitberg, volgens welke de verschuiving der 
mediae aspiratae chronologisch zou samenvallen met Verner’s 
wet, schijnt geen anderen grond te hebben dan den wensch, twee 
groepen van zachte spiranten te gelijk te doen ontstaan. Er is 
echter geen reden, om aan te nemen, dat twee processen, die 
langs geheel verschillende wegen tot een gelijk resultaat leiden, 
juist gelijktijdig moeten plaats hebben. Men zou dan ook kun- 
nen zeggen, dat de e van geven en de e van steden te gelijk 
moesten zijn ontstaan.’ 

In sum, the attempts to place [bh>b] relative to [p>f], 
[ph>f], [{>b] have not met with any striking success. We find 
that corresponding to the variety of answers there is an absence 
of compelling reason to adopt any one of them. All are based 
upon assumptions of some variety of simultaneity. [bh>b] very 
early, because other IE. languages eliminate [bh]—usually 
> [b]! [bh>b] simultaneously with [ph>f], because the two 
shifts can be formulated as one: aspirates>fricatives. [bh>b] 
simultaneously with [f>b], because the product of both is the 
same sound. No decisive evidence against any one of these three 
possibilities has been presented; nor has any decisive evidence 
in their favor. The most attractive is certainly that which links 
[bh>b] and [ph>f], because two portions of the consonant shift 
could then be formulated in a single statement. But economy of 
statement is rather a reason for wishing it were true than a rea- 
son for believing that it is true, for those of us who have no 
special causational theory to defend. 


VI 


I am not acquainted with any attempt to bring the shifting 
of the accent to the root-syllable into any relation with the sepa- 
rate phases of the consonant shift, aside from Giintert’s earlier 


5° Handboek, p. 134 n. 
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chronology, in which the accent was indicated as being fixed 
upon the root-syllable after the final stage of the consonant 
shift, but before the combinatory and positional shifts of [b>b]. 
The chronological limits for the generalization of root-syllable 
accent are indefinite: it must have occurred later than the opera- 
tion of Verner’s Law, and presumably earlier than the operation 
of the Auslautsgesetze. 

In the following paragraphs, I suggest some considerations 
that may bear upon the relative chronology of [bh>b], the 
operation of Verner’s Law, and the substitution of a root-sylla- 
ble accent for the older free word-accent. (Hereafter the term 
‘accent-fixing’ will be used to indicate this substitution.) The 
considerations here suggested, and the chronological relations 
deduced from them, are not presented as water-tight conclu- 
sions. They involve undemonstrables; like all other hypotheses 
on the subject, they can at most lay claim to a greater or less 
probability. If any more cogent criteria and more valid conclu- 
sions emerge from further study of the subject, these considera- 
tions must be thrown out. 

We have established that the voicing of certain fricatives, 
[f>b], must be taken as the terminus a quo for the accent-fix- 
ing. The five theoretically possible sequences of the three changes 


' are accordingly: 


[bh>b] & [f>b] [bh>b] [f>b] [f>b] [f>b] 
accent-fixing [f>b] [bh>b] fixing [bh>b] & fixing 
fixing fixing [bh>b] 


In only one of these five theoretically possible sequences do we 
find the order fixing, [bh>b]. If we could establish any reason 
for believing that the accent-fixing occurred before the shift 
[bh>b], we should not only have determined the sequence of 
the three changes immediately under scrutiny, but also the en- 
tire sequence of the consonant shift. I believe there are con- 
siderations which point to the fourth sequence above: [f>b], 
accent-fixing, [bh>b]. , 

The basic facts which appear relevant are these: 1) The 
voicing of voiceless fricatives under the conditions described in 
Verner’s Law was a combinatory sound-change; 2) There are no 
cases in which IE [bh] appears as Gmc [f]. 

The combinatory nature of the voicing according to Verner’s 
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Law necessarily implies a stage in which the fricative [f] ap- 
peared in different phonetic forms in different phonetic circum- 
stances. There is no reason to believe that the speakers of the 
language were aware of or disturbed by these phonetic differ- 
ences; as a matter of fact, every spoken language displays exam- 
ples of considerable objective phonetic difference among vari- 
ants of what is the ‘same sound’ to its speakers. In postvocalic 
position after unaccented vowel, indeed, the representative of 
the ‘f-sound’ was, unlike the ‘f-sound’ in other positions, accom- 
panied by glottal vibration. This fact did not make the voiced 
‘(f]’ a different ‘sound’ for the speakers of the language; this 
voiced sound was merely the form which ‘[f]’ assumed after un- 
accented vowels. So far as the speakers of the language were con- 
cerned, in their practical work of talking, the ‘sound [f]’, post- 
vocalically, was voiceless after accented, voiced after unac- 
cented, vowels—being all the while stil] ‘[f]’ in both positions. 

The description of this state of affairs is more complicated 
than the state of affairs itself. We might state it in two ways: 
1) From our vantage point, we say: ‘[f] became voiced under 
certain conditions’; but a contemporary phonetician of the 
PrGmc community would have said: ‘[f] is voiced under certain 
conditions.’ 2) We might hazard the use of a somewhat ill-de- 
fined term and say: ‘[f] and [b] were members of the same pho- 
neme, in complementary distribution as to accent.’ It is only 
upon the assumption of the speakers’ unawareness of the condi- 
tioned differences that we may comprehend a conditional sound- 
change.” 

From a functional point of view, then, the speakers of one 
stage of PrGmc unconsciously practiced an alternation between 
voiceless fricatives after accented, voiced after unaccented 
vowels. For them, the reflex of IE [p, ph], which they of course 
knew only as ‘[f],’ was a fricative, which a contemporary pho- 
netician would have recognized as varying postvocalically in 
correlation with accentual status. This pattern of alternation, 
being unconscious, was very consistent and automatic; the evi- 
dence of, e.g., the conjugational systems of the later dialects is a 
confirmation. 

A crucial question is this: While the alternation [f/b] was 


51 Cf. a discussion of another conditional sound-change (umlaut), Monats- 
hefte fiir deutschen Unterricht xxx, 30. 177 ff. 
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being established and practiced as automatic and unconscious, 
were there already other postvocalic [b]-sounds in the language? 
That is, had [bh>b] already occurred? If so, it appears aston- 
ishing that no confusions occurred, that the speakers of the lan- 
guage never alternated [b< bh] after unaccented vowel with [f] 
after accented vowel. After all, the speakers could not be ex- 
pected to know the various historical origins of their [b]s after 
unaccented vowel; all they had was the unconscious habit of 
pronouncing fricatives with voice after unaccented vowels, 
without voice after accented vowels. That this pattern should 
have been applied always to fricatives <[p, ph], never to frica- 
tives <[bh], is genuinely remarkable. We should have expected 
e.g., that verbs might display confusions. From IE [p, ph] a par- 
ticiple with [b] alternated with an infinitive with [f]; it would be 
strange if no participle with [b<bh] ever alternated with an 
infinitive with [f].—Other speech communities have not been so 
meticulous, even with a Schriftbild available. Examples: The 
(eastern) New England (American) ‘linking-r.’ In this dialect 
final [ar] becomes [a] except before vowels, where it is retained. 
Thus: Pepplar] is hot; but Pass me the pepp[a|, Peppa] tastes 
good. In numerous cases, words with etymological final [a] dis- 
play the same alternation: Whiskey and sod[a], Some sod[a| might 
help; but Sod{ar] and salt. Another specimen is the Cockney 
[h>-] and [->h]. In pre-OHG., [e>i] before close front vowel 
and semi-vowel, regularly. In some cases, but by no means regu- 
larly, [i>e] before open vowels. Examples could be multiplied 
from many fields of historical phonetics. 

Why, we must ask, was there no such confusion between 
[f{/b<p, ph] and [*f/b< bh]? The simplest answer is surely that 
during the period when [f] and [b] (<[p, ph]) were alternating 
in correlation with accent, there was not yet any [b< bh]. 

How much later than the voicing of [f] after unaccented 
vowels was the accent fixed on the root-syllable? The sooner the 
better, one is tempted to say, since the very extensive weaken- 
ings and losses of unaccented syllables might better have a 
longer than a shorter period in which to take place. At all events, 
our only terminus a quo for the accent-fixing is Verner’s Law 
itself. In one sense, even, Verner’s Law is also the terminus ad 
quem. For the operation of Verner’s Law was not really com- 
plete—phonologically complete—until after the accent-fixing. 
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As long as the free accent prevailed, the alternation [f/b] was 
not phonologically independent: both the fricatives were con- 
ditional, positional variants of one and the same ‘sound’ (pho- 
neme). But after the fixing of the accent on the stem syllable, the 
difference [f]/[b], which had earlier been dependent upon and 
secondary to the accentual difference in the preceding vowels, 
became an independent and autonomous difference. Then [f] 
occurred in various words, after both unaccented and accented 
vowels; and [b] (<[f]) occurred in various words, after both 
unaccented and accented vowels. That is to say, [f] and [b] were 
now different sounds; they could occur independently of the 
accentual status of the preceding vowel. No longer is there any 
automatic, unconscious, consistent alternation between [f-b], 
for [f] and [b] are now different phonemes. 

After the fixing of the accent on the root-syllable, there 
could be no occasion for an analogy [f/b<p, ph]=[*f/b< bh]. 
The newly-shifted reflexes of IE [bh] fall together with postvo- 
calic [b<f<p, ph], and in this as in other positions, [b] would be 
a different sound and a different phoneme from [f], with no basis 
for analogical confusions. 

(Of the three points in the consonant shift at which originally 
discrete sounds fall together, the [b]< IE. [p, ph, bh] is the only 
one that represents a ponderable theoretical possibility for con- 
fusions by analogy.” [p] and [ph] fall together unconditionally; 
[bn] and [bn], very small minorities, are forthwith assimilated 
to [bb] and shifted together to [pp].) 

In view, then, of the facts that 1) the voicing of voiceless 
fricatives was a combinatory change, and 2) there are no cases 
in which IE [bh] appears as Gmc [f], and in the light of the 
foregoing discussion, it appears that it may be more plausible to 
postulate the sequence: [f>b] after unaccented vowels, the ac- 
cent is fixed on the root-syllable, [bh>b]. 

As indicated above, this line of reasoning cannot establish 
certainties; at most we can decide upon one or another sequence 
as more or less probable. The discussion above is obviously an 
argumentum ex silentio; but a silence may be suggestive, when 
in alternative situations silence would be improbable. 


® For another implication of the coalescence, see A. Schmitt, Teuthonista 
vir, 305 ff. 
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[Holmes:] ‘I wish to call your attention to the curious incident 
of the dog in the night-time.’ 

[Gregory:] ‘The dog did nothing in the night-time.’ 

[Holmes:] ‘That was the curious incident.’* 


VII 


On the basis of the considerations above, we might establish 
a sequence for the Germanic consonant shift, as follows: 


a) [p, ph>f] 
b) [f>b] after unaccented vowel 


c) Accent fixed on root-syllable 
d) [bh>b] 

e) [bn>bn>bb] 

f) [b>p] 


This sequence seems to be possible; there are no unanswerable 
arguments against it, and there are some facts which can be 
more simply accounted for in terms of this sequence than of any 
other. 

It will be observed that throughout the discussion, an IE 
voiced aspirate has been operated with, rather than Prokosch’s 
voiceless lenis fricative. This is partly a following of majority 
and traditional usage; partly because the case for the fricative 
in the very nature of things can scarcely be conclusive. It seems 
that the material in section VI above might conceivably con- 
stitute an argument against assuming IE fricatives, for the con- 
siderations there presented might indicate that Germanic de- 
velopments speak rather against than for original fricatives. Na- 
turally, those who accept the postulation of IE fricatives must 
eliminate d) of the suggested sequence above, and will not be 
unduly troubled to explain why the dog didn’t bark, why their 
original IE fricatives never suffered analogical confusion with 
the voiceless fricatives of Gmc. 

Finally, be it observed that the present paper is merely an 
attempt to examine various possible criteria for ordering se- 
quentially the several changes of the Germanic consonant shift. 
The intent has been to assemble and scrutinize the various fac- 
tors which should be considered in any discussion of causes of 


* A.C. Doyle: Silver Blaze, in Mem. of S. H. 
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that significant shift. Bad enough, at best, are the difficulties 
which attend such studies of causes; those difficulties should 
not be increased by leaving open the possibility of cavalier treat- 
ment of the sequential order of the various shiftings. Perhaps a 
more important product of examing the sequence of the con- 
sonant shifts is as an aid to the study of the radical evolution of 
the general systematic structure of IE phonology in PrGmc. 
The IE four-term obstruant system [p ph b bh] ([p ph b #]) with 
its special correlations of voice, intensity, degree of closure, etc., 
was transformed into the PrGmc three-term system [p f (b/b)] 
with its special correlations, and this system in its turn into 
various three- and four-term systems in the several dialects. 
The determination of the chronology of the Germanic consonant 
shift is a footnote to the history of the phonological system. 
W. F. TWApDDELL 
University of Wisconsin 


% Cf. A. Schmitt’s article in the Hirt Festschrift. 











STYLE IN THE ENGLISH MYSTERY PLAYS 


“Apart from the greetings of the Shepherds, the speech of 
Death, the lament of Adam and Eve, and a few rime couée pass- 
ages there is very little poetry in the pages of Vesp. D. viii.” So 
concludes Miss Block in the last paragraph of her Introduction 
to the Ludus Coventriae, otherwise known as the Hegge Play, one 
of the four cycles of English Mystery Plays preserved in ap- 
proximately its complete form. The point of view is typical of 
the uncordial or even condescending attitude of critics toward 
verse style of medieval secular drama, so often dismissed as a 
prosaic doggerel. Two of the first articles to appear on this sub- 
ject, to be sure, did deal seriously and sympathetically with the 
stylistic relation of the plays to other branches of medieval liter- 
ature;' but whatever may have been their intuitions and de- 
sires, writers of the last century enjoyed a less spacious oppor- 
tunity and a less precise technique for such studies than are now 
available. The present article aims at no general praise nor 
formal appraisal of the versifiers of the Mystery Plays, but only 
at a reasonably sympathetic statement of standards and inten- 
tions in their craft. Their aesthetic faults are by no means buried 
with their bones. Immortally stigmatized in such satires as the 
Rime of Sir Thopas, little further need be said of them. 

Three styles occur which may be termed for want of better 
words the liturgical, the rhetorical and the colloquial. Traces 
of the three manners may be seen in each of the four chief cycles. 
The liturgical style is the most widely disseminated, appearing 
frequently in all the cycles; the rhetorical style is by far the 
best exhibited in the Passion and Mary pageants of the York 
cycle; while the colloquial manner flourishes chiefly in the 
pageants of the so-called Wakefield Master in the Towneley 
Play, in the Passion and especially the chief Mary pageants of 
the Hegge Play and in the Shepherds’ pageant of the Chester 
Play. 

To what extent do the three types represent an historical 
evolution discernible five hundred years later? With our hope- 
lessly corrupt texts it is impossible to date any pageant precisely. 


1G. C. Taylor, The Relation of the English Corpus Christi Play to the Middle 
English Lyric, Modern Philology, v, 1; F. M. Capes, Poetry of the English Mys- 
teries, Nineteenth Century, October, 1883. 
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It is generally conceded that almost all appeared in their original 
form before 1500. On the analogy of English literary history it 
would seem in a general way that any piece in the liturgical man- 
ner might have originated at any time after the appearance of 
the Cursor Mundi, c. 1320; any piece in the rhetorical style, after 
Pearl, c. 1370; and any piece in the colloquial style after Chau- 
cer’s fabliaux composed during the last decade of the fourteenth 
century. Save for the Chester Play, rewriting after 1500 can 
have been of relatively little importance. The three strata are 
distinguished from each other as one distinct verse-style must 
always be from another, in turn ‘by meter, rhythm, euphony, 
syntax, vocabulary, lyrical and dramatic aspects and subject- 
matter. The various features are organically interrelated. 

In preliminary summary it may be said that the liturgical 
style employs fairly regular verse often based on the Latin sep- 
tenary; it is simple, direct and awe-inspired; more conservative 
than resourceful in lyric and dramatic features; limited in vo- 
cabulary; intellectual in its restraint and based firmly for its 
subject upon the Pentateuch and the Gospels. Even when de- 
picting the Last Judgment, pageants in this style borrow more 
from the simple Gospel parables than from the more colorful of 
the biblical books such as Revelations. The manner survives from 
the germinal Latin forms whence all medieval religious drama 
arose. 

The rhetorical style appears in plays of a very different 
stamp. The meter of this eloquent style is as a rule the rough 
and redundant trisyllabic movement, commonly anapestic, 
called by King James “tumbling verse.’’ It uses much allitera- 
tion both structurally and decoratively. A rich euphony be- 
comes one of the chief aesthetic aims of the poet. He employs as 
a rule long lines with four stresses and many redundant syllables. 
Periods are long and elaborately worked out along elementary 
patterns. The long rhymed stanzas in spirit resemble the sen- 
tences. A large and rich vocabulary is used, “poetic” in pane- 
gyrical passages such as the Assumption, volubly profane in 
satirical passages such as the scenes of the torturers in the Pas- 
sion Play. At times use is made of the latinized or “‘aureate” 
vocabulary, affected by many fifteenth-century poets. The 
Scriptural text is now almost invisible beneath the wealth of 
fifteenth-century ornament and fancy. All is gorgeous, as the 
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dying colors of a sunset. This is essentially a declamatory speech, 
full of expletives and imperatives. It is King Herod’s vein. While 
the general spirit of the liturgical style is cold and intellectual, 
that of the flushed rhetorical manner is warm and emotional. 

Synchronously with the development of the eloquent man- 
ner or a little later there arises a colloquial style. The two have, 
to be sure, something in common. Each is a departure from the 
chaste severity of the liturgical tradition, each a phase of what 
may be called medieval romanticism, and a part of the aesthetic 
movement leading Europe from the geometrical formalism of 
late gothic to the florid conventions of the baroque. But there 
are fundamental differences. In rhythm the colloquial poetry 
becomes more natural and less artificial. It represents a popular 
rather than a learned taste. Hence the favorite meter in the col- 
loquial style is some form of dipodic verse, usually the “dipodic 
four.” The verse is far more licentious than in either the liturgi- 
cal or rhetorical plays. In the Hegge cycle it sometimes suggests 
rhythmical prose. Although there is a maximum ingenuity in the 
invention of stanzas and rhythms, one feels a stronger emphasis 
on the literal subject-matter and less regard for form than in the 
rhetorical style. The movement is swifter, the language less 
luscious. Instead of a “poetic”’ or artificial vocabulary, we have 
a natural one. We are reminded of the satirical poets, as Lang- 
land and Chaucer. Much of the language of the Church had be- 
come, of course, florid after the manner of the prophetical books 
of the bible rather than unadorned after that of the Pentateuch 
and the Gospels. But the drama is here seen to move out of both 
the realms earlier espoused by learning. It becomes more secular 
or at least closer to the racy Morality play or popular sermon, 
further from the old type of homily as represented in the Ormu- 
lum or the Cursor Mundi. Incursion of apocryphal material and 
saints’ legends enlivens the hitherto more pious scene. Humor, 
difficult to introduce into the rhetorical or conservative plays, 
flourishes in the colloquial ones. 

The problems of style were in the fourteenth century essen- 
tially what they remained in the nineteenth. While Matthew 
Arnold, for example, affected a biblical simplicity and nobility, 
Swinburne revived the “aureate”’ style, at first unconsciously, 
then learnedly, and Browning’s dramatic lyrics followed in the 
footsteps (and the verse feet) of the earlier lyric dramas. 














Style in the English Mystery Plays 


I 


The first words of the Towneley Play strike the key-note to 
the liturgical style, bare, dignified and concise, as it appears in 
the English Mysteries: 

Ego sum alpha et o, 
I am the first, and last also, 
Oone god in mageste; 
Meruelus, of myght most, 
Ffader, & son, & holy goost, 
On god in trinyte. 
All imagery is derivative. The Latin helps to indicate the eccle- 
siastical background. And the thought remains clearly theologi- 
cal and metaphysical. A grave and deliberate reading with 
marked pauses alone gives the necessary rhythmical movement 
to several phrases. While alliteration becomes prominent in at 
least one line, it proves by no means important in the general 
organization of the verse. 

More dramatic but still liturgical is the fragment of the 
Towneley Play on Isaac, beginning thus: 

Isaac. Com nere son and kys me, 

that I may feyle the smell of the. 

The smell of my son is lyke 

to a feld with flouris, or hony bike. 

where art thou, Esaw, my son? 
Jacob. here, fader, and askis youre benyson. 
Tsaac. The blyssyng my fader gaf to me, 

god of heuen & I gif the; 

God gif the plente grete, 

Of wyne, of oyll, and of whete; 

And graunt thi childre all 

to worship the, both grete and small; 

who so the blyssys, blyssed be he; 

who so the waris, wared be he. 

Now has thou my grete blyssyng, 

loue the shall all thyne ofspryng; 

Go now wheder thou has to go. 
Jacob, Graunt mercy, sir, I will do so.* 


The author takes little license with the biblical story. Although 
the rhythm, as in most Middle English poetry, is free, it is not 
markedly licentious. Several parallel constructions in the phras- 
ing supply stiffening. 


* The Towneley Plays, ed. by England and Pollard, p. 49. 


—— 
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The Towneley Crucifixion play contains some passages of 
traditional and conservative verse the more impressive because 
of the contrast with neighboring matter of either a more realistic 
or exuberant vein. After the scene of the torturers at the cross, 
fierce satire and epic irony enlivened by racy dialogue and in- 
spired with sublime imagery, we encounter a fine version of the 
usual planctus, or lament of the Virgin. The words of her over- 
flowing grief are set off from their context by a distinct stanzaic 
structure. The rhyme scheme is simple and sustained: abababab- 
cac. The basic rhythm is that of the Latin septenary,’ the first 
half line containing four stresses, the second half, three. The 
number of syllables indicates the marked regularity of the move- 
ment. The first half lines have successively 8,8,8,8,6, the second 
half lines, invariably six syllables. The bob line of two syllables 
may be regarded as filling out the first part of the last line, thus 
making a stanza in this respect wholly regular. The effect is that 
of restrained and formal art deeply felt. 

Alas, dede, thou dwellys to lang / whi art thou hid fro me? 

Who kend the to my childe to gang / all blak thou makys his ble; 

Now witterly thou wyrkys wrang / the more I will wyte the, 

Bot if thou will my harte stand / that I myght with hym dee 

And byde; 

Sore syghyng is my sang, / for thyrlyd is his hyde.‘ 


Certain of the main scenes in the Christian story as pre- 
sented by the medieval drama invariably kept the liturgical 
form and spirit in view. They were doubtless deemed too sacred 
to be treated freely. Although some novel elaborations might be 
admitted here and there, as realistic devils intrude upon the 
solemn setting of the Towneley Last Judgment, the traditional 
pattern at the end holds firm. Thus in all their spirit and execu- 
tion of detail the York plays on the Last Judgment, the Ascen- 
sion, the Three Maries and the Harrowing of Hell reveal this 
conservatism. One notes, for example, the last stanza of the 
York Judgment: 


Nowe is fulfillid all my for-thoght, 
For endid is all erthely thyng, 


Arc All worldly wightis that I haue wroght, 


After ther werkis haue nowe wonnyng, 


* A History of English Versification, by Jacob Schipper (Oxford, 1910), pp. 
192-204. * Towneley Play, p. 271. 
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Thei that wolde synne and seseid noght, 

Of sorowes sere now schall thei syng, 

And thei that mendid thame whils thei moght, 

Schall belde and bide in my blissing. 
This stanza is dignified and simple, the general rhythm forth- 
right and direct, while no flight of fancy mars the decorum of 
the imagery. 

The words of Christ in the Last Judgment, and indeed in al- 
most all parts of the sacred drama, could not be lightly altered 
from their grave and simple Latin originals. At best passages 
from various parts of the Gospels might be brought together. 
This appears in the impressive Ascension pageants to be found 
in three of the cycles (here the text of the Towneley pageant 
seems unusually corrupt). Just before rising to heaven Christ 
takes a long and eloquent farewell of his disciples. The powerful 
and restrained passage in the York pageant begins in a repre- 
sentative fashion: 

Almyghty god, my Fadir free, 

In erthe thi bidding haue I done, 

And clarified the name of the, 

To thy selffe clarifie the sone. 

Als thou haste geuen me pleyne poste, 
Of ilke a flesh graunte me my bone, 
That thou me gaffe myght lyffand be 
In endles liffe and with the wonne.* 


A similar liturgical style obviously became still other scenes 
wherein it is invariably found, as the Last Supper, the Baptism, 
the Adoration of the Magi and the Processus Prophetarum. The 
artist held his fancy in check, a discipline effecting every aspect 
of his work. The stanzas, for example, remain as a rule only of 
the most thoroughly established types. So is it in the York scene 
of the Three Maries, one of the earliest episodes in the Latin 
liturgical drama of the Church. The York and Towneley plays 
are in fact here almost identical. Each uses the well-known form 
often anachronistically called “the Burns’ stanza.” The dia- 
logue between Mary and the angel commences as follows: 

Ang. Ye mournand women in youre thought, 
Here in this place whome haue ye sought? 
i Mar. Jesu, that to dede is brought, 
Oure lorde so free. 


5 York Play, p. 457. 
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Ang. Women, certayne here is he noght, 
Come nere and see.* 


One notices the fidelity with which the playwright follows the 
sober words of the Vulgate. Style is modulated to serve the poet’s 
purpose. 

The Chester Play is written almost throughout in the simple, 
dignified and vigorous stanza, aaabcccb. Except in rare instances 
the authors fail to use either the decorative or the colloquial 
manner. Hence the realistic Shepherds’ and Noah pageants are 
exceptions. But while the Chester poets fail to rise to the dig- 
nity which their ambition promised, they successfully render 
some of the homelier scenes of the Gospels rather as liturgical 
than as realistic drama. Several episodes in the life of Jesus are 
developed at length only in this cycle. Miracles, such as the 
healing of the blind man, and even parables are reproduced. Al- 
lowing himself no liberties with his scriptural source, the poet’s 
piety produces by no means artless scenes. As an instance of his 
modesty we may examine the words of Jesus addressed to Simon 
the Leper on the subject of the Magdalene’s saintly generosity 
and Simon’s merely conventional hospitality. Jesus has taught 
Simon by the parable of the two debtors: 

Symon, thou deemes soothly, I-wisse. 
sees thou this woman that here is? 
sicker she hath not done amisse, 

to work in this manner. 

Into thyne howse here thou me geet; 
no water thou gaue to my feet, 


she washed them with her teares weet, 
and wyped them with her hear.’ 


This is indeed a simple language. The ballads contain nothing 
more stark. But the words come directly from the Vulgate and 
precisely answer the poet’s needs. In his treatment of his theme 
his final expression and final meaning become one, and more 
than this at any single time no one can demand of an author. 
The liturgical style stands in the background of the Hegge 
Play as in each of the other cycles. Many doctrinal and didactic 
scenes occur in this cycle, indeed none approaches it in frequent 
concern with theology. Nevertheless the expositors speak as a 


* Ibid., p. 408. 
’ Chester Plays, ed. by Deimling and Matthews, u, 253. 
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rule with more colloquial voices then in the other cycles. The 
Old Testament pageants here prove as a group distinctly the 
most conservative and liturgical. We have a Noah play without 
humor, an Isaac play without pathos, a Cain play without satire 
and an exceptionally long Processus Prophetarum. On the other 
hand Moses expounds the ten commandments with contempo- 
rary allusions. Interestingly enough, the Hegge Shepherds’ play 
is the most decorous Nativity play in Middle English. Subse- 
quent pageants on the lives of Jesus and Mary are profusely 
overlaid with colloquialism of all sorts. 

In the Hegge Play, then, the liturgical manner remains 
chiefly in episodes of unusual solemnity, as the Creation, the 
Last Judgment, the Harrowing of Hell or the Baptism. Here ap- 
pear the stanzas already hallowed by long use in liturgical dra- 
ma. And because the Hegge poets frequently possessed a nervous 
vigor lacking, for example, in the Chester playwrights, some 
memorable passages in the manner now under discussion occur. 
Especially notable is the speech of the Anima Christi when about 
to save Mankind from hell and damnation. With ringing words 
and the sublime music of the liturgical style, the Soul of Christ 
addresses first his body hanging on the cross and then the audi- 
ence whom he has saved: 

I am the sowle of cryst jhesu 

The which is kynge of all vertu 

my body is ded the jewys it slew 
that hangyth yitt on the rode 

rent and torn all blody red 

ffor mannys sake my body is deed 

ffor mannys helpe my body is bred 
And sowle drynk my bodys blode.* 

Much in the Hegge Play is transitional, testifying to the dual 
interests of the authors, their special devotion to the doctrines 
of the Church and their still more uncommon lightness of touch 
and insight into character. The harmony occasionally produced 
between these two extremes well appears in the lament of Eve 


to Adam: 
Alas that evyr that speche was spokyn 
That the fals Aungel seyd on to me 
Alas oure makers byddyng is brokyn 
Ffor I haue towchyd his owyn dere tre 


5 Ludus Coventriae, p. 303. 
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oure fflescly eyn byn al unlokyn 

nakyd for synne oure sylf we se 

that sory Appyl that we han sokyn 

to deth hath brouth my spouse and me 


Ryth grevous is oure synne 

of mekyl shame now do we knowe 

Alas that evyr this Appyl was growe 

to dredful deth now be we throwe 

in peyne vs evyr to pynne.* 
Eve is at once a living woman and an impersonation of Christian 
doctrine. The liturgical style has here reached its ripest fruition. 
Matured further along these lines, as in many later and more 
naturalistic passages in the Hegge pageants, the language must 
pass from the liturgical to the colloquial. 


II 


The rhetorical manner, being highly artificial and verging 
upon mannerism, is readily grasped in its artistic principles. 
Many features enter into its complex organism, all included un- 
der the general head of literary extravagence. It signifies as a 
rule long lines, long stanzas, a profusion of unstressed syllables, 
frequent alliteration, heavy stresses, a large vocabulary, a stock 
of poetical commonplaces and much repetition: in short, a de- 
bauch of mouthfilling words. In it we see the love of profusion 
and scorn of restraint characterizing the taste of the fifteenth 
century. “Aureate” language based upon a pedantic latinity fre- 
quently is reflected in this eloquent school. It reaches its climax 
in William Dunbar’s idealistic love poems and hymns to the 
Virgin. Moreover Dunbar’s flyting with Kennedy is for the 
student of language merely the logical converse of his ecstasy 
before the Virgin. The praise of Mary and the loathing of Herod 
find complementary expression at the hands of the playwrights. 

Their plays seriously rival the best of the lyrical and narra- 
tive poetry in this florid vein. The motive or emotion is generally 
sincere but the art gay and gorgeous almost to the point of reck- 
lessness. Thomas pours out fervent thanks to the Virgin for her 
gift of her girdle, his evidence of her resurrection in the flesh: 

I thanke the as reuerent rote of oure rest, 


I thanke the as stedfast stokke for to stande, 
I thanke the as tristy tre for to treste, 


® Ludus Coventriae, p. 24. 
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I thanke the as buxsome bough to the bande, 

I thanke the as leeffe the lustiest in lande, 

I thanke the as bewteuous braunche for to bere, 

I thanke the as floure that neuere is fadande, 

I thanke the as frewte that has fedde vs in fere. 

I thanks the for euere, 

If they repreue me, 

Now schall thei leue me! 

Thi blissinge giffe me, 

And douteles I schall do my deuere.'® 
The development of the image from root to fruit and so to the 
eucharistic symbol need only be mentioned as it evinces the con- 
scious though simple and straightforward train of the poet’s 
thought. Part of the beauty of the stanza lies in its highly ornate 
aufgesang placed beside the remarkably plain abgesang. Appar- 
ently to the poet no harshness lurked in this contrast. 

The York Passion Play is largely written in the rhetorical 
style used not in praising the saints but in painting the deprav- 
ity of the enemies of Jesus. The divine prisoner says little, while 
long speeches betray the rudeness and wickedness of Pilate, 
Judas, Annas, Caiphas, Herod, his sons and the torturers. All 
rant against Christ, who is the Man of Silence. The scenes are 
essentially grotesque in conception, repeating one another. Thus 
Caiphas, Pilate and Herod are all of a stamp, each eating, drink- 
ing, retiring to slumber and then awakened to attend the hateful 
business of the trial, undertaken more in the spirit of wrath 
than of equity. The evil men thunder their hate against Jesus 
with the eloquence of the traditional flyting verse. Indeed in the 
immediately preceding scenes the ornate rhetoric gets well under 
way, as in the lyrical salute of the burgesses while Jesus enters 
Jerusalem, in the Conspiracy to Take Jesus (Pageant 26) and 
the Agony and Betrayal (Pageant 28). From this point on the 
York Cycle has largely been rewritten to accord with the rhe- 
torical style. The eloquent language and verse have, however, 
received little criticism from scholars. Most pertinent have been 
Gayley’s observations," who pointed out an underlying anapes- 
tic movement in these pageants. Yet from the following stanza 
it will be seen that, in keeping with the remarks of James I,” 


© York Play, p. 486. 

" Plays of our Forefathers, by C. S. Gayley, p. 160. 

2 Revlis and Cavilis of Scottis Poesie, by James 1; Arber’s English Reprints, 
no. 19, p. 63. 
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the “tumbling” meter is treated freely. Stanza twenty-one of the 
Trial Before Herod is typical. Herod and his sons attempt to 
force Jesus to speak. 


ii Fil. Loke uppe, ladde, lightly and loute to my lorde here, 
For fro bale vnto blisse he may nowe the borowe; 
Carpe on knave cautely and caste the to corde here, 
And saie me nowe somwhat, thou sauterell with sorowe. 
Why standis thou as still as a stone here? 
Spare not, but speke in this place here. 
Thou gedlyng! it may gayne the some grace here. 
My lorde, this faitour is so ferde in youre face here, 
None aunswere in this nede he nevyns you with none here. 
iti. Fil. Do bewscheris, for Beliall bloode and his bonys, 
Say somwhat or it will waxe werre. 
i. Fil. Nay we gete nought one worde in this wonys. 
ii. Fil. Do crie we all on hym at onys, Oyes! Oyes! Oyes! 
Rex. O! ye make a foule noyse for the nonys. 
iit. Fil, Nedlyng my lorde, it is neuere the nerre.¥ 
At the thirteenth line, it will be noted, the verse temporarily 
yields to mere shouting. Such picturesque and abusive words as 
“sautterell” and “‘gedlyng” are often repeated—in this scene 
over a score of such terms occur. The York Herod even curses 
in strange and unintelligible tongues. 

Largely because of the systematic and structural alliteration 
employed throughout numerous York pageants, these pieces 
sustain the rhetorical manner more fully than any others. But 
each cycle bears some signs of the style, especially in Herod’s 
full-flowing vein. The Hegge plays have a Herod whose words 
prove almost as imaginative as they are resounding. In this 
fashion he threatens the Innocents: 

I ryde on my rowel ryche in my regne 
Rybbys fful reed with rape xal I rende 
popetys and paphawkys I xal puttyn in peyne 
with my spere prevyn pychyn and to pende 
The gomys with gold crownys ne gete nevyr ageyn 
to seke the sottys sondys xal I sende 

Do howlott howtyn hoberd and heyn 

Whan here barnys blede vndyr credyl bende 
Sharply I xal hem shende 

The knaue childeryn that be 

in all israel countre 


thei xul haue blody ble 
ffor on I calde vnkende.™ 


# York Play, p. 303. 4 Ludus Coveniriae, p. 169. 
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Gayley™ regarded the strongly anapestic York Mortificacio 
as the key to the style and prosody of the York Passion poet. It 
is indeed the simplest and most regular of the sequence, being 
almost faultless in its alliteration, written with remarkable flu- 
ency and great lyrical warmth and tenderness. One feels that 
the poet’s viewpoint is rather that of the women than of the men 
before the cross. 


Thou man that of mys here has mente, 
To me tente enteerly thou take, 
On roode am I ragged and rente, 
Thou synfull sawle, for thy sake, 
For thy misse amendis wille I make. 
My bakke for to bende here I bide, 
This teene for thi trespase I take, 
Who couthe the more kyndnes haue kydde 
that I? 
Thus for thy goode 
I schedde my bloode, 
Manne, mende thy moode, 
For full bittir thi blisse mon I by." 


In the early plays of the York cycle one finds a gradual shift 
from rhetorical to liturgical. The first pageant, with scenes in 
heaven and hell, is elaborately composed. The Creation of Man 
in the World (Pageant 3), on the contrary, has great dignity and 
restraint. These are the first lines of the York cycle: 

I am gracyus and grete, god withoutyn begynnyng, 
I am maker vnmade, all mighte es in me, 

I am lyfe and way vnto welth wynnyng, 

I am formaste and fyrste, als I byd sall it be. 

My blyssyng o ble sall be blendyng, 

And heldand fro harme to be hydande, 

My body in blys ay abydande 

Vnendande withoutyn any endyng. 


As in all verse of the kind, the vague general effect weighs more 
than the individual words. At this point precisely what God 
said meant less to the audience than that he spoke in the grand 
manner. The words were apparently rather intoned than spoken, 
as men and angels were spiritually prostrated before the Crea- 
tor’s voice. Such writing addresses itself more to the emotions 
than to the intellect. 


™ Plays of Our Forefathers, p. 160. York Play, p. 363. 
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III 


Although some colloquial features appear in the pageants 
already termed liturgical or rhetorical, they remain subordinate 
to other elements. We have seen that in following the dialogue 
in the Vulgate the dramatists often write in a fairly natural 
idiom and that embedded in the virtuosity of language and in 
the elaborate prosody of the alliterative rhetorical pageants 
vivid and natural speaking sometimes supplants ranting or fus- 
tian. But in each case a powerful literary, social or spiritual 
ideal, essentially heroic, intervenes between the author and the 
untrammeled reproduction of contemporary speech. Naturally, 
however, out of the dramatic simplicities of the Vulgate and the 
profound riches of medieval eloquence, as well as from the in- 
creasingly secular temper of the stage and age, there developed 
a style primarily colloquial. It provides some admirable scenes, 
none the less poetic for being natural, and proves of much im- 
portance in the history and development of the drama. 

This style, subordinate or sporadic in the York and Chester 
cycles, becomes most conspicuous in the Towneley and Hegge 
plays. The Passion scenes impinging on realism in the York 
pageants are nevertheless smothered in flowers of medieval rhet- 
oric. The Chester cycle is on the whole too dignified and liturgi- 
cal to admit frequent realism. The two notable exceptions, the 
Noah and Shepherds’ pageants, are hardly of great importance, 
for in the Noah play occasional allusions rather than the general 
tones of the dialogue are colloquial, and the Nativity play is 
largely a not too brilliant farce. The colloquialism of the Towne- 
ley cycle is, of course, virtually confined to the important work 
of the so-called Wakefield Master, the pageants or parts of 
pageants largely or wholly contained in his celebrated nine-line 
stanza. This section has been praised by Gayley, Pollard and in 
fact by all who have written on the subject. The style has been 
systematically discussed at length in Miss Carey’s dissertation,” 
the meters analyzed by Dr. Bunzen."* Yet something will always 
remain to be said regarding the technique and imagination of so 
capable a poet. The style of the Hegge plays has been little dis- 
cussed and in this connection deserves close attention. 


1" The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle, by Millicent Carey. 
18 Ein Beitrdge sur Kritik der Wakefielder Mysterien, by A. Bunzen. 
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We first hear the unmistakable voice of the people in the lan- 
guage of Cain’s servant: 
Gedlyngis, I am fulle grete wat, 


A good yoman my master hat, 
ffull well ye all hym ken; 


Begyn he with you for to stryfe, 
certis, then mon ye neuer thryfe; 
Bot I trow, bi god on life, 
Som of you are his men. 
Bot let youre lippis couer youre ten, 
harlottis, euerichon! 
ffor if my master com, welcom hym then, 
ffarewell, for I am gone.” 
This is rough verse. The rare art of writing lyrically as well as 
dramatically in the language of the folk was first perfected in the 
later and more celebrated of the Towneley pageants. 

The presence there of a dipodic rhythm, whose significance 
will be considered later, is, I suppose, hardly open to further 
question, although the subject clearly has by no means been ex- 
hausted. Professor Stewart in his able attempt to show dipodic 
verse the basis of Piers Plowman®® (a thesis from which I re- 
gretfully dissent), assumes its presence in the Wakefield Master 
but considers Bunzen, who first examined it carefully, to have 
failed to grasp the problem fully. Certainly if dipodic verse is 
defined as that in which, regardless of unstressed syllables, the 
primary and secondary stresses tend to alternate, the Wakefield 
pageants treat this meter very freely. In his Introduction to the 
plays Professor Pollard proposes that the poet experimented 
with his stanza, bringing it to perfection in the Secunda Pastor- 
um. As Bunzen shows in his analysis, the rhythm is everywhere 
extremely free but most clearly dipodic in that pageant. Seldom 
if ever has it been noted that in the same or similar stanzaic 
form the Towneley cycle often shows a distinctly non-dipodic 
movement. Did the Wakefield Master write only the purely 
dipodic stanzas, or all those in this general rhyme scheme or 
perhaps still other adjacent parts of the cycle as well? It is only 
human to suppose that the Master had both his forerunners and 
his followers. 

The frequently recurring rhyme (regarding the internal 
rhymes as independent, the stanza has thirteen rather than nine 


1* Towneley Play, p. 10. 2% PMLA, xxxxm, 113. 
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lines), the frequency with which the second half line begins with 
a stress, the free use of both iambic and anapestic feet, the whip- 
lash of the coda, all help to make this one of the most uncom- 
mon and animated of stanza forms. Cargill’s attempt to relate 
the stanza to a more conservative alliterative movement has 
been elaborately refuted by Miss Carey." The Wakefield stanza 
is as nearly original as a stanza well can be and serves a definite 
purpose. It cannot too often be recalled that the Wakefield 
Master is essentially a satirical poet. He employs his art to jibe 
at the knavery of shepherds, the cruelty of their masters, the 
tyranny of Annas and Caiphas, the ruthlessness of Pilate, the 
villainy of Christ’s tormenters and the diabolical humor of the 
devils on the Last Day. Quite possibly he contributed his maca- 
bre humor to the fragmentary pageant in which Lazarus preaches 
like a blast from the grave. In all these cases the rhythms are 
inspired by the very soul of the subjects which the poet treats: 
sharp, stinging, defiant. The absence of alliteration as a struc- 
tural factor enhances the colloquial tone. Dipodic verse has 
always been popular verse, as Stewart so conclusively shows.” 
Only in their raciest and most plebeian poems did Masefield and 
Kipling bring this lilting rhythm to general attention at the close 
of the last and the beginning of the present century. The Wake- 
field poet no doubt found many of his proverbs originally in 
dipodic form. He is a perfect master of verse for a reason suffi- 
ciently obvious but not, I believe, hitherto observed: because 
his verse fully expresses his meaning. 

Of course we must guard against undue praise of his purely 
literary art. His commonplace thoughts and robust feelings re- 
quire no delicate vehicle for expression. But how admirably 
honest art his expression is appears in such passages as the sput- 
tering wrath of Caiphas (more depraved than Annas), the fierce 
contention of the soldiers dicing for Christ’s clothes, the ribaldry 
of the devil Tutivillus, the flyting of Noah and his wife and 
above all the animated talk between Mak, his wife and his fel- 
low shepherds. Virtually his only decorous passages are the out- 
pourings of the shepherds at the Manger, and even these prove 
more naive and realistic than elevated and ideal. 


*1 Oscar Cargill and Margaret Schlauch, PMLA, xxxxmt, 105; Millicent 


Carey, The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle. 
= G. R. Stewart, The Technique of English Verse, pp. 77-91. 
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The Noah play has perhaps been overpraised at the expense 
of the more spirited work in the Passion Play. As Bunzen’s ta- 
bles indicate, in writing the Noah pageant the poet was as yet 
somewhat uncertain of his dipodic movement. Much of his ma- 
terial demanded a pious treatment, for which he seems to have 
been less naturally gifted and for which even his verse was the 
less adapted. The speeches are longer and more conventional 
than in later pageants. Yet the presence of a fundamentally 
realistic poet often makes itself felt. Hence the really brilliant 
romantic coda to the following stanza: 

Therefor I drede lest god / on us will take veniance, 
ffor syn is now alod / without any repentance; 
Sex hundreth yeris & od / haue I, without distance, 
In erth, as any sod / liffyd with grete grevance 
All way; 
And now I wax old, 
seke, sory, and cold, 
As muk apon mold 
I widder away. 


The reckless anti-feminism on the part of the Second Shepherd 
in the Secunda Pastorum has the humor of mature colloquial 
verse. The slashing dipodic rhythm shows to great advantage: 


ffor, as euer red I pystyll / I haue oone to my fere, 
As sharp as a thystyll / as rugh as a brere; 
She is browyd lyké a btystVll / witha soyfre fofén chere; 
had She oones Wett Hyr Whystyll / She couth Syng full clere 
Hyr pater noster. 
She is greatt as a whall, 
She has a galon of gall: 
By hym that dyed for us all, 
I wald I had ryn to I had lost hir.™ 


More literally colloquial and illustrating even better the whip- 
lash style is a stanza in which the torturers vie with each other 
in scourging Jesus. 
Secondus tortor. Now fall I the fyrst / to flap on hys hyde. 

Tercius tortor. My hartt wold all to-byrst / bot I myght tyll hym glyde. 
Primus tortor. A swap fayn, if I durst / wold I lene the this tyde. 

Secundus tortor. war! lett me rub on the rust / that the bloode downe glyde 


As swythe. 
Tercius tortor. haue att! 
Primus tortor. Take you that! 


% Ibid, p. 24. % Ibid, p. 119. 
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Secundus tortor. I shall lene the a flap, 
My strengthe for to kythe.™ 


So similar to the foregoing is the style of the macabre inser- 
tion made by the Wakefield Master into the otherwise decorous 
pageant of the Last Judgment, borrowed, it seems, from York, 
that quotation from this fine episode is unnecessary. It may be 
of interest, however, to compare with the undisputed work of 
the Wakefield poet the verse in the Lazarus fragment. The 
imagery here has something of the grim and ironic quality al- 
ready observed, akin to the curious fusion of harsh and spiritual 
metaphor in the metaphysical poets of the school of Donne. The 
second line of the following stanza, emphasizing the narrowness 
of the grave, is especially typical of the Wakefield poet and his 
tradition: 

Vnder the erthe ye shall / thus carefully then cowche; 
The royfe of youre hall / youre nakyd nose shall towche; 


Nawther great ne small / To you will knele ne crowche; 
A shete shall be youre pall / sich todys shall be youre nowche; 


Todys shall you dere, 
ffeyndys will you fere 
youre flesh that fare was here 
Thus rufully shall rote; 
In stede of fare colore 
sich bandys shall bynde youre throte.* 


IV 


Since the colloquial or familiar vein of poetry in the Towne- 
ley cycle is dominated by the personality of one man and a con- 
genial group of collaborators, the passages in question are less 
varied and difficult to analyze than the parallel portions of the 
Hegge Play. The style of this cycle as a whole lacks the dignity 
of the liturgical pageants in the York and Towneley cycles or 
the brilliant sonority of the York alliterative plays. The manu- 
script, as Miss Block shows,”’ is almost certainly later than that 
of its two rivals. And the language seems correspondingly thin- 
ner. Here we have almost emerged from Middle English with 
its rich literary tradition, and by no means as yet reached the 
new literary tradition destined to arise in the sixteenth century. 
The Hegge Play is in one sense definitely less “poetic” than its 


% Tbid., p. 247. % Ibid. p. 391. 27 Tudus Coventriae, p. xv. 
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predecessors. It is more reasonable, more human, more familiar, 
and, in a word, more colloquial. Written in a southern dialect, 
it lacks the northern eloquence and in many ways shows the 
potent influence of French upon English literature. There is 
something of Marlowe in the York cycle, something of Donne 
in the Towneley cycle and even something of Pope in the Hegge 
Play. As already shown in this paper, its most liturgical scenes 
are affected by the familiarizing tendency of the style. The ex- 
positors in this play are as a rule specific human beings, not 
merely doctors, as in the Chester cycle. Even their theological 
problems they argue easily and familiarly, not dryly and pe- 
dantically. The scene of Christ among the doctors illustrates 
this. The arrogant divines prattle in almost Gilbertian fashion, 
while the young Jesus, though speaking learnedly, uses a lan- 
guage consistent with his years. The scenes in the Hegge Play, 
remarks Miss Block, are even for the medieval stage exception- 
ally dramatic.** With equal justice she might have added that 
their language is exceptionally easy and natural. The characters 
speak as a rule with the unaffected simplicity of middle class per- 
sons in the Canterbury Tales. 

As will be seen from succeeding quotations, the verse is more 
licentious than in the other plays, moving within a single stanza 
upon feet of almost every possible character. As a result the 
verse comes much closer to prose and to common speech. 

While all parts of the cycle show the qualities so far men- 
tioned, they appear most strikingly in what are presumably the 
last-written pageants. Like all Mystery Plays, this one grew, 
being constantly revised and enlarged. The Passion Play was 
radically revised, changed, doubtless, from a play to be per- 
formed on pageant wagons to one on a large stage with many 
stations. Many scenes on the life of the Virgin were added, such 
as the pageant on her Conception, showing her parents Joachim 
and Anne, and the elaborate Assumption play. As the ensuing 
quotations illustrate, these additions and revisions very com- 
monly employed long lines and dipodic movement, turning 
away from the influence of the Latin septenary. The uncom- 
monly free use of material from the saints’ lives and apocryphal 
sources much loosened the rigidity of the liturgical tradition. 
Awe meant less, humanity meant more. Although the play- 
% Tbid., p. lvi. 
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wrights could take few liberties with Jesus, with the saints and 
the sinners they could be remarkably free. Such scenes as 
Joseph’s troubles about Mary (the theme, it will be recalled, of 
a popular ballad**), the trial of Joseph and Mary, and even the 
Woman taken in adultery, admitted a new and much more 
realistic treatment. The playwrights introduced local color, sel- 
dom, of course, that of Palestine, usually that of fifteenth-cen- 
tury England. Their innovations begot a totally new style. Hear, 
for example, Satan addressing the audience of the Passion Play 
on their vanity of dress and their weakness for swearing, lechery 
and brawling. 

With syde lokkys I schrewe thin here - to thi colere hangyng down 

to herborwe qweke bestys that tekele men onyth 

An hey smal bonet - for curyng of the crowne 

And all beggerys and pore pepull - haue hem on dyspyte 

On to the grete Othys - And lycherye gyf thi delyte 

to maynteyn thin astate lete brybory be present 

And yf the lawe repreve the - say thou wylt ffyth 

And gadere the A felachep after thin entent.* 


The almost alarming realism of the Passion Play appears in the 
quatrain in which the Messenger, a typically human character, 
tells the story of Malchus’s ear: 

Malcus bar A lanterne - and put hym in pres 

A-noon he had A towche and of went his ere 


Jhesus bad his dyscyple put up his swerd and ces 
And sett malcus ere Ageyn - as hool as it was ere.*! 


That servants should speak naturally is an immemorial tra- 
dition of the stage. Of greater interest therefore is the familiar 
style which dominates even the exalted scene of the death, as- 
sumption and coronation of the Virgin. While the York poet 
treats this subject with the utmost decorum, nothing can be 
more charmingly unheroic than the Hegge pageant. Gertrude 
Stein herself has treated the four saints in her recent drama no 
more familiarly than the devout authors of the fifteenth-cen- 
tury play. The saints attending Mary address each other with 
every courtesy and grace. John and Peter vie with each other 
in modesty over the question who shall bear the palm before 
her body. Peter and Paul compete in humility as to who shall 


% F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, The Cherry-Tree Corol, 
no. 54, p. 98. 3° Ludus Coventriae, p. 227. 31 Tbid., p. 274. 
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pray for a revelation from heaven. Although the scene remains 


thoroughly 


serious, the union of lyrical verse and colloquial 


speech repeats the manner of the Wakefield Master. Only his 
shepherds were boors, these saints are great gentlemen. 


Petrus 


Paulus. 


Petrus. 
Paulus. 


Petrus. 


Johannes. 


A holy brether wyth grace - be ye met here now 
lord god what menyth - this sodeyne congregacyon 
now swete brother powle wyl ye take this vp-on yow 
preye to god for vs - we may have relacyon 


Good brother peter how schuld I here pray now 

that am lest and most vnworthy of this congregacyon 

I am not worthy to ben clepyd apostle sothly I say yow 
Ffor as a woodman ageyn holy cherche I mad presecucyon 
but neuertheless I am the grace of god in that I am lo. 


A grete is youre lownesse powle brother euer-mo. 


the keyes of hevene peter - god hath you betake 
and also ye ben peler of lith - and prynce of vs all 
it is most sittyng to you this preyere to make 

and I vnworthy wyth yow - preyen here schall. 


I take this vp-on me poule for youre sake 

now almythty god that sittist aboue cherubyn halle 
In sygne of thyn holy cros oure handis we make 
besekyng thy mercy may vp-on vs falle. 

And why we ben thus met yif it lyke vs lare. 


A holy brether alle welcom ye are. 


One naturally thinks of such a style in homelier scenes of 
which the Hegge Play supplies many examples. A charming 
passage of familiar dipodic verse occurs as Joachim takes his 


leave of his 


Joachym 
4. pastor 


Joachym. 
ij. pastor. 
4ij pastor. 
J oachym. 


i. pastor. 


Humble 


shepherds: 


Now fare wel myn shepherdys - governe you now wysly. 
Haue ye good tydyngys mayster - than be we glad. 
Prayse god for me - for I am not wourthy. 

In feyth sere so we xal - with all oure sowlys sad. 

I holde it helpfful that on of vs - with yow - be had. 
Nay abyde with your bestys sone - in goddys blyssynge. 
we xal make us so mery - now this is be-stad 

that a myle on your wey - ye xal here us synge.® 


Joseph is the saint to whom the playwrights come 


closest, of whom they write most familiarly. The scene of his 
trouble over Mary is almost rollicking in lilt and swing: 


* Ibid. p. 


362. 3 Tbid., p. 69. 
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ya, ya all Olde men to me take tent 
and weddyth no wyff in no kynnys wyse 
that is a yong wench be myn a-sent 
ffor doute and drede and swych servyse 
Alas Alas my name is shent 

all men may me now dyspyse 

and seyn olde cokwold thi bow is bent 
newly now after the frensche gyse 

Alas and welaway 

Alas dame why dedyst thou so 

Ffor this synne that thou hast do 

I the for-sake and from the go 

Ffor onys evyr and Ay.* 


More serious but equally familiar is the picture of Joseph help- 
ing Mary to truss her cloths on the ass. 
Awake good wyff out of your slepe 
and of your childe takyght good kepe 
Whyl I your clothis ley on hepe 
and trus on the asse 
kynge herowde the chylde wy] scloo 
therefore to Egypte muste we goo 
An Aungel of god seyd me soo 
and there-fore lete us passe. 


The familiar style typical of the Hegge cycle appears most 
surprisingly in some unusual and difficult stanzas. By a conven- 
tion appearing also in the Chester Play, cruel soldiers, swift and 
keen, as those of Pilate and Herod, speak in dimeter. Their 
words are the swift flashing of a lyric sword in moonlight. Thus 
a remarkable marriage of realism and artifice appears in the 
Hegge Sepulchre pageant. As they take their places at the four 
corners of the tomb, the four soldiers speak their defiant verses 
in turn. Then, just before they fall asleep, they speak four more 
stanzas, these being in the briefest dimeter, as though their 
drowsiness had robbed them of breath to talk further. In this 
and other passages of the sort the poet’s difficult stanza in no 
way interferes with the ease and naturalness of his expression. 
The result is an unexpected triumph for poetic colloquialism. 

Myn heed dullyth 
myn herte ffullyth 


of sslepp 
Seynt Mahownd 


% Tbid., p. 110. % Tbid., p. 171. 
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this bereynge grownd 
thou kepp. 


I sey the same 
ffor Any blame 
I falle 
Mahownde whelpe 
Aftyr thin helpe 
I calle.* 

Here, then, so far as space permits, is evidence of true art 
and remarkable scope in the style of the Mystery Plays. Only 
the work of the Wakefield Master has hitherto been studied in 
detail and that field has by no means been exhausted. We have 
seen some of the notable features of the chastened liturgical 
style, of the rhetorical style especially as this flourishes in the 
York Plays, and of the colloquial manner, especially in the 
Hegge cycle. The study shows the genuine rhythmical sense of 
the poets, inspired by a true lyricism, in its turn inspired by a 
musical feeling for verse. And it shows an aesthetic sensitivity 
to language and for its varied potentialities too seldom associa- 
ted with these dramatists. 

Henry W. WELLS 
Columbia University 


% Tbid., p. 317. 
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ETT SYNTAKTISKT TECKENSYSTEM 
(Otto Jespersen, Analytic Syntax. London, 1937) 


Den kinde danske sprakforskaren har i detta arbete gjort 
ett férsék att uppvisa den nytta den syntaktiska forskningen 
kunde draga av ett symboliskt framstillningssatt liknande dem 
som anvindas i matematiken, kemien och logistiken. I detta 
syfte har han dels konstruerat ett teckensystem, med vars hjilp 
en syntaktisk enhet skall kunna Atergivas i en formel, och dels 
med en utférlig samling formler fér syntaktiskt material fran 
olika sprak (sirskilt engelskan) sékt uppvisa detta systems teo- 
retiska och praktiska fértjinster: ‘By means of letters, chiefly 
initials of ordinary grammatical terms, numerals, and a few 
more or less arbitrary signs it has been made possible to denote 
all the most important interrelations of words and parts of words 
in connected speech, even some which are hardly touched upon in 
ordinary grammars” (p. 13). 

Uppslaget ar storstilat men hér kanske icke till dem som 
géra ett omedelbart tilltalande och dvertygande intryck. Som 
férf. sjilv papekar, ha de férsék som hittills gjorts (t.ex. av 
Adolf Stéhr och Viggo Brgndal) att uttrycka sprakliga grund- 
férhallanden i formler knappast utfallit fullt lyckligt: de olika 
formlerna ha blivit alltfér abstrusa fér att kunna tydas av en 
grammatiker med normala fattningsgavor. I fallet Brgndal vill 
forf. férklara detta dairmed, att denne utgitt fran en alltfér 
filosofisk grunduppfattning (att spraklivet behirskas av de fyra 
kategorierna substans, relation, kvalitet och kvantitet). Fér- 
klaringen ar givetvis fullt riktig, men fraga ir, om det ens med 
mycket enkla och allminfattliga utgangspunkter ar méjligt att 
konstruera ett grammatiskt teckensystem, som icke i praktiken 
leder till ett alltfér invecklat formelvisen. A priori vill det t.o.m. 
synas, som om de enkla utgangspunkterna hirvidlag innebure 
stérre risker in de mera filosofiska: de olika formlerna bli kanske 
icke mera invecklade men ha uppenbarligen lattare att komma 
i ett stétande missférhallande till de uttryckta analysernas 
vetenskapliga virde. Har det verkligen lyckats férf. att finna 
utgangspunkter, som icke blott dro tillrickligt enkla, fér att de 
olika formlerna skola kunna penetreras utan stérre svarighet, 
utan ocksa bygga pa en tillrickligt férdjupad spraklig uppfatt- 
ning, fér att lasaren skall fa skalig lén fér sin méda? 
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Tyviarr har férf. i den utférliga resonerande avdelning 
(“Comments”), som avslutar arbetet, icke redogjort fér sina 
principer p4 ett sA klart och koncist sitt, att man med ett 
referat icke léper risken att géra sig skyldig till misstolkningar 
och férvanskningar. Systemets allminna beskaffenhet torde 
emellertid framgd av féljande formler, som ocks4 limna en 
éversikt av det viktigaste av vad férf. sjilv uttrycker med sina 
tecken: 

I. terribly cold weather 321 (read three two one; numerals 
indicate rank: 1=primary, 2=secondary, 3= tertiary, 4=qua- 
ternary, etc.), a not particularly well constructed plot 54321 
(the index" = negative), poor old man 21(21) (the bracket serves 
to explain the item immediately preceding), a good-for-nothing 
fellow 2(2p1) 1 (p=preposition), John’s hat, my hat 171 (a 
raised? changes a primary into a secondary), in perfect good 
temper pl (2/321) (/ indicate alternative analyses), an utter 
fool 2 (3) 1 (2(3)=secondary that is virtually a tertiary to an 
adjective or verb contained in a word), King Edward 11, my 
brother Charles, the doctor 1*11[1] ([ ] indicate extraposition or 
apposition), many friends, a few friends, some friends, four 
friends 2% 1 (the index*= quantifier), railway 2-1 (- indicate 
“compound of the ordinary type’’), blackbird 2+1 (+ indicate 
compound of adjective and substantive), a blue-eyed girl 
2(21+) 1 (the author remarks: “a word like blue-eyed cannot be 
considered a compound of blue and eyed, but consists of the or- 
dinary junction blue eye with the addition of a new element; 
this may be symbolized by adding the sign + after the junc- 
tion’”’). 

IT. he gave her a dress S V O O (S=subject, V=verb (finite), 
O=object (direct), O (italicized) = object (indirect)), he is an- 
gry S V P (P=predicative), she waits on us S W O (W=com- 
posite verbal expression), he makes a hole S V O' (the index’= 
result), she nodded her approval S V O* (S*X) (X=nexus-sub- 
stantive), he brought his brother with him S V O (S*1) pi (S), 
they hate one another S V O (S,) (S.=reciprocity), what did 
they talk of? O*? v S V p* (* * words standing apart, but be- 
longing together; v=“‘lesser’’ verb (separated from the main 
verb) ), he was beaten by John S V>pS* (the indexes * and ° in- 
dicate active resp. passive), it is a long way to Tipperary sV S 
(21 p1), or S V P (21) pi (s=“‘lesser” subject), she is young and 
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pretty S V P & P; (“if there are in the same sentence two or more 
subjects, etc., the second (third) may be numbered by a small 
2(s) below”; & coordinating particle), the rain is over S V P (3), 
he arrived there yesterday S V 3 3, or simply S V 3 3, he was 
usually well-dressed S V 3 P (3 Y°), he was unusually well- 
dressed S V P (43 Y°) (Y=agent-substantive or participle), he 
started from here at ten S V pi pl, the ring is worth 5 pounds 
S V P (2R (2% 1) ) (“the symbol R is used (somewhat vaguely) 
for something that is governed by some word that is not a verb 
or a verbid . . . in about the same way as an object is governed 
by any of these’’), I considered this a lie S V O (S,P), we saw 
him run S V O (8,1) (I=infinitive), she was seen to run 4S V> 
4S (I) (4S=half-subject; the complete subject in the sentence 
is she... to run), I met a man whom I thought dead S V O 
(12($0,° (S.*) S V 40, (P*))) (the index*= connective, serving to 
connect a clause with the principal part of the sentence; }O0= 
half-object; the complete object in the relative clause is whom 
. . . dead), he promised her to go S V O O (S° I) (°=latent, not 
expressed), he allowed her to go S V O O (S,° I), or, more ex- 
plicitly, S V O O (S,° (=O) I), this is a subject not to be men- 
tioned before young girls S V P (12 (3*Ip1 (21) ) ), it is no use 
crying s V P (21) S (G) (G= gerund), I think it probable that he 
is ill S V O (s P S2(3°SsV P:) ), the man who killed Jaurés was 
not punished S (12(S*V O) ) V"", can you mention anyone we 
know who is really happy? v S V O (O*2 (S V*) 2 (S°V 3 P) ?, 
I have no objection as long as you are content S V O (2%X) 3 (3* 
S: V P), I love him better than he me S V O 3 3°S, V°Osz. 

Den fraga som skulle undersékas innehdll tv4 punkter, den 
ena gillande formlernas allmainna svirighetsgrad och den an- 
dra den behdllning de lamna lasaren i form av en férdjupad ana- 
lytisk uppfattning. I fraga on den férsta av dessa punkter torde 
nyss anférda exempelsamling hava visat, att J:s formler knap- 
past i nagot fall erbjuda ndgra odverstigliga svarigheter men 
dock, trots exempel av typen 321,S VOO,S V P o.d., i det 
stora hela maste betecknas sisom mera invecklade och svAr- 
tydda ain vad som synes férenligt med mAttliga krav pa lasarens 
uppmiarksamhet och uppfattningsférmaga. I fraga om den ve- 
tenskapliga behallning formlerna lamna Ar det icke lika latt att 
triffa ett avgérande. Olika lasare kunna har stilla sina ansprak 
olika hégt, och saken kompliceras ytterligare dirav att man 
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principiellt mdste skilja mellan den behAllning som féljer av 
teckensystemet som sddant och den som beror pa att férf. i sina 
formler analyserat olika syntaktiska enheter pa ett fran haivd- 
vunna uppfattningar avvikande sitt. Distinktionen dr givet- 
vis i enskilda fall svar att uppratthdlla men ar nédvindig med 
hinsyn till den eventualiteten att den behdllning studiet av 
férf:s formelsamling efterlimnar féretriidesvis vore av det se- 
nare slaget. I sddant fall vittnade formelsamlingen egentligen 
blott om teckensystemets limplighet sAdsom uttrycksmedel fir 
vissa bestimda synpunkter och vore dirmed i huvudsak férfe- 
lad, enir systemet framtratt med ansprak pa universell anvand- 
barhet (4tminstone fér engelskans vidkommande). 

Om man efter dessa allminna éverviganden griper sig an 
med ett mera ingdéende studium av Jespersens formelsamling, 
konstaterar man snart nog, att den behdllning man skall fa av 
studiet i huvudsak beror pa virdet dels av de synpunkter férf. 
uttrycker med tecknen 1,2, 3 etc. och dels av vissa analyser i 
anslutning till hans lara om nexus (i kap. [IX i The Philosophy of 
Grammar), t.ex. we saw him run S V O (S, I), I considered this 
a lie S V O (S; P), he found the bird flown S VO (S, P), he slept 
himself sober S V O* (S P), she was seen to run $S V° 4S (I), I 
met a man whom I thought dead S V O (12(30,° (S,.*) S V 30, 
(P*) ) ), he promised her to go S V O O (S°I), he allowed her to go 
S VO O(S,° I, or, more explicitly, S V O O (S2°(=0O) I) (den 
olika symbolisationen i dessa tvA sista satser avser att visa, 
att den handling infinitiven ¢o go uttrycker i ena fallet utféres 
av satsens subjekt och i andra fallet av dess indirekta objekt). 
Hilla vi oss till en bérjan till nyss anférda analyser, ar det enligt 
anmalarens mening tydligt, att de 4tminstone dro synnerligen 
tankvarda och dairmed utgéra en verklig vetenskaplig insats. 
Emellertid ar det 4 andra sidan uppenbart, att de med undantag 
for dem som som réra sig med tecknen 3S (half-subject) och 40 
(half-object) aro tamligen fristaende i férhdllande till tecken- 
systemet, i det att de icke basera sig p4 nagra nykonstruerade 
begrepp av finare, exaktare art an den traditionella gram- 
matikens. Dartill kommer, att de snart sagt utgéra det enda 
aindamAl fér vilket systemet kan anvindas utan att formlerna 
bli futila eller sakligt otillfredsstallande. Vad som jaimte dessa 
analyser skulle kunna tinkas tillrackligt virdefullt att motivera 
férf:s teckensystem ar nimligen, som redan nimnt, egentligen 
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endast den férdjupade sprakliga uppfattning som skulle 
uttryckas med tecknen 1, 2, 3 etc., men granskar man dessa 
symboler, som spela en sd framtriidande roll i Jespersens 
formler, visar det sig att de langt ifran att uttrycka en férdjupad 
uppfattning i stillet grunda sig pa en feltolkning av vissa syn- 
taktiska relationer och i sjilva verket utgéra ett slags ordklass- 
begrepp av ungefir samma innebérd som begreppen substantiv, 
adjektiv (verb) och adverb. 

Som vi sett vid exemplet terribly cold weather 321 under I 
ovan skola siffrorna 1, 2, 3 etc. angiva rank: 1=primary, 
2=secondary, 3=tertiary etc. En friga blir da, vad man har att 
férsta med “rank.” Begreppet upptrader hos férf. i tva skep- 
nader, dels med en sniivare och dels med en vidare innebérd, 
och anmirkningsvirt fr, att férf. icke definierat det annat an 
i den férra av dessa betydelser. Definitionen férekommer i hans 
féregiende arbete The philosophy of grammar, dir begreppet 
presenteras pa féljande sitt: 

“In any composite denomination of a thing or person (such 
as those to which I referred on p. 64'), we always find that there 
is one word of supreme importance to which the others are 
joined as subordinates. This chief word is defined (qualified, 
modified) by another word, which in its turn may be defined 
(qualified, modified) by a third word, etc. We are thus led to 
establish different “ranks” of words according to their mutual 
relations as defined or defining. In the combination extremely 
hot weather the last word weather, which is evidently the chief 
idea, may be called primary; hot, which defines weather, secon- 
dary, and extremely, which defines hot, tertiary. Though a 
tertiary word may be further defined by a (quaternary) word, 
and this again by a (quinary) word, and so forth, it is needless 
to distinguish more than three ranks, as there are no formal or 
other traits that distinguish words of these lower orders from 
tertiary words. Thus, in the phrase a certainly not very cleverly 
worded remark, no one of the words certainly, not, and very, 
though defining the following word, is in any way grammatically 
different from what it would be as a tertiary word, as it is in 
certainly a clever remark, not a clever remark, a very clever remark” 
(Phil Gr p. 96)? 


1 Det ar benimningar av typen a timid gregarious woolly ruminant mammal 
(i stallet for sheep), male ruler of independent state (i stillet for king) eic 
? I Analytic Syntax rér sig dock férf. med begreppen quaternary, quinary 
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Det férsta intryck man erhAller av denna framstillning ar 
att primary, secondary etc. aro avsedda som beteckningar fér 
de olika leden i en syntaktisk enhet bestaéende av ett huvudord, 
en bestimning, en bestamning till bestimningen etc. Dirmed 
uttryckte emellertid termerna ingen ny syn pa de syntaktiska 
férhallandena; man férstode icke vilket vetenskapligt framsteg 
som skulle ligga i att man i extremely hot weather kallar weather 
primary i stillet fér huvudord, hot secondary i stillet fér at- 
tribut och extremely tertiary i stillet fér adverbial. De av J. 
inférda termerna mAste da rimligtvis ha en inskrinktare inne- 
bérd, och genomliser man noggrant nyss citerade stille, visar 
det sig i sjalva verket, att férf. icke givit dem generell giltighet 
fér syntaktiska enheter av ett huvudord och en bestimning etc. 
utan begriinsat deras anviandning till “composite denomina- 
tions.”” Detta uttryck ar ett férberedande namn pi ett begrepp 
som av férf. i fortsittningen kallas “junction” och exemplifieras 
med sddana uttryck som a furiously barking dog, a nice young 
lady, Napoleon the third, etc. Junctionens motsats ir nexus, som 
man har att géra med dels i vanliga fullstaéndiga satser, sisom 
the dog barks furiously, I see the dog, delsi olika satsférkortningar 
och satsekvivalenter, sisom (I heard) her sing, (he believes) me 
to be guilty, (I found) the cage empty, (I saw) the Doctor's arrival 
(= that the Doctor arrived’). 

Termerna primary, secondary etc. inférdes allts4 av férf. 
sisom beteckningar fér de olika leden i en junction. Som vi 
skola se 6verfér han dem sedan Aven till nexus, men i detta 
sammanhang intresserar oss endast frigan, om de s&ésom 
benimningar pa elementen i en junction uttrycka ndgot nytt i 
forhallande till de traditionella termerna huvudord och be- 
stimning (attribut, adverbial). Frigan synes icke kunna be- 
svaras jakande under annan férutsadttning an att férf. vid 
analysen av sddana uttryck som extremely hot weather anlagt 
en genetisk synpunkt, dvs. i primary, secondary etc. ser de 
element varav en junction successivt blivit bildad. Férst med 
en dylik innebérd av termerna bli naimligen dessa principiellt 
skilda fran den traditionella grammatikens, vilka avse de olika 
leden i ett fardigbildat uttryck i deras bestamningsférhdllande 
till varandra. Enligt traditionell grammatisk uppfattning inne- 
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haller ett uttryck som extremely hot weather endast tv4 element, 
weather och extremely hot, av vilka visserligen det senare i sin 
tur 4r sammansatt av hot och extremely. Uppfattar man ut- 
trycket sisom sammansatt av tre element, kan synpunkten icke 
vara annat in genetisk: uttrycket har bildats av weather, hot 
och extremely. 

Det nya i férf:s terminologi skulle allts4 besta i ett genetiskt 
(och diirmed morfologiskt) betraktelsesitt, som icke hér hemma 
i analysen av syntaktiska relationer. Hirmed Ar icke sagt, att 
betraktelsesittet alltigenom skulle vara genetiskt. I extremely hot 
weather skall ju enligt férf. primary (weather) bestimmas av 
secondary (hot), som i sin tur bestimmes av tertiary (extremely). 
Denna syn pa bestimningsférhallandena inom uttrycket giiller 
emellertid icke uttrycket sdidant det féreligger firdigbildat 
(sisom material fér syntaktisk analys) utan sddant det tinkes 
hava successivt kommit till stand. Det ar fraga om en fiktiv 
process bestdende i att ett relativt obestimt uttryck weather 
utbildas med en bestémning Aot, som sedan i sin tur utbildas 
med bestémningen extremely. Endast som ett led i en sddan 
process kan hot i extremely hot weather angivas som bestimning 
till weather; endast som ett led i en dylik process kan vidare 
extremely sidoordnas med hot och weather. Att férf. verkligen 
haft en fiktiv process av detta slag i tankarna framgar tydligt 
av ett stille langre fram i arbetet, dir han skiljer mellan olika 
klasser av junctioner. Den viktigaste av dessa bestar av uttryck, 
dar bestimningarna ha en restriktiv, specialiserande uppgift. 
Som exempel pa uttryck av detta slag anféras a red rose, 
Napoleon the third, a new book, Icelandic peasants, a poor widow. 
Da samma exempel tidigare anvints fér att belysa en teori, att 
ett substantiv i allmanhet har en speciellare betydelse an ett 
adjektiv, finner sig férf. féranlaten att ing4 pa fragan, huruvida 
det ligger ndgon motsagelse i att t.ex. substartivet widow ia 
poor widow ir speciellare in adjektivet poor, som har till uppgift 
att specialisera det. Han skriver: 

“On closer inspection it will be seen that it is really most 
natural that a less special term is used in order further to 
specialize what is already to some extent special: the method of 
attaining a high degree of specialization is analogous to that of 
reaching the roof of a building by means of ladders: if one ladder 
will not do, you first take the tallest ladder you have and tie the 
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second tallest to the top of it, and if that is not enough, you tie 
on the next in length, etc. In the same way, if widow is not special 
enough, you add poor, which is less special than widow, and yet, 
if it is added, enables you to reach farther in specialization; if 
that does not suffice, you add the subjunct very, which in itself 
is much more general than poor. Widow is special, poor widow 
more special, and very poor widow still more special, but very 
is less special than poor, and that again than widow” (PhilGr 
p. 108). 

Betriffande den synpunkt som hir utvecklats m4 anmirkas, 
att det endast air skada, att den process férf. antager icke fére- 
kommer i verkligheten—den skulle i sa fall snarast leda till 
uttryck av typen widow poor very, weather hot extremely—utan 
blott framstar for medvetandet i och med att man jamfér med 
varandra sddana (olika grader av specialisering representerande) 
uttryck som widow, poor widow och very poor widow eller 
weather, hot weather och extremely hot weather* Det sager sig 


* Striingt taget hinféra sig alltsA termerna primary, secondary, tertiary etc. 
icke till de olika leden i ett enskilt uttryck utan till enskilda uttryck i en serie 
av uttryck: widow (primary)—poor widow (secondary)—very poor widow (ter- 
tiary); weather (primary)—hot weather (secondary)—extremely hot weather (ter- 
tiary). Det markliga skulle allts4 visa sig, att man med ett konsekvent utférande 
av férf:s grundtanke kommer till en motsatt uppfattning i fraga om de s.k. 
ledens specialisering: den ligsta graden representeras av primary.—Av in- 
tresse i detta sammanhang 4r att J. Aterger ett uttryck som curious little living 
creatures med formeln 21(21(21) ) och tillagger: “‘this symbolization shows that 
living creatures is a primary in relation to both the preceding adjectives, little 
living creatures in the same way with regard to curious; but no great harm is 
done by simply writing 2221” (p. 19). Man fragar sig, varfér férf. har icke anvant 
formeln 4321, d4 uttrycket representerar en likartad specialiseringsprocess som 
extremely hot weather. Svaret ligger tydligen dari att han icke velat strikt til- 
limpa sin grundtanke i de fall, d& tertiary, quaternary etc. skulle utgéra med 
secondary koordinerade bestamningar till primary. Serien kan icke strickas 
langre an till secondary, si framt icke secondary tillsammans med tertiary, 
quaternary etc. bildar ett enhetligt uttryck gentemot primary (vilket ar fallet 
med extremely hot i forhdllande till weather men icke med curious little living i 
forhallande till creatures). Férhallandet visar, att férf.fér uppstillandet av sin 
begreppsserie varit nédsakad att utg4 fran en primar uppdelning av ett uttryck 
som extremely hot weather i weather och extremely hot. Forhallandet visar ven, 
att han kvarstannat vid en uppdelning av detta slag, s4 lange det icke varit 
mOjligt att uppfatta secondary sésom utgangspunkt fér en specialiseringsprocess. 
Darmed ir det emellertid tydligt, att den synpunkt som ligger bakom den upp- 
stillda begreppsserien Ar tanken pA en fortskridande specialisering, men denna 
tanke leder, som vi sett, till den konsekvensen, att primary, secondary etc. icke 
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sjilv, att en dylik jamférelse kan vara bade berittigad och 
nyttig. Det siger sig ocksA sjilv, att man med ett visst berit- 
tigande kan uppritthdlla fiktionen, att t.ex. extremely hot 
weather genomlépt en utvecklingsging, som tagit sin bérjan 
med weather, fortsatt med hot och avslutats med extremely. A 
andra sidan ir det emellertid ocks4 tydligt, att denna fiktion 
icke kan laggas till grund fér angivande av de element, varav 
uttrycket ur syntaktisk synpunkt skall anses vara sammansatt. 
Pa en sddan punkt mdste man hilla sig till det faktiska saklaget, 
vars enkla natur fr, att extremely hot weather bestar av tva 
element: weather och extremely hot; tertium non datur. 

Vi ha harmed undersékt den vetenskapliga halten hos det 
ena av J:s tvenne begrepp “rank.” Det ar tid att dverga till 
det andra. Detta presenteras i PhilGr i omdelbart sammanhang 
med det férra. Férf. skriver: 

“If now we compare the combination a furiously barking dog 
(a dog barking furiously), in which dog is primary, barking 
secondary, and furiously tertiary, with the dog barks furiously, 
it is evident, that the same subordination obtains in the latter 
as in the former combination. Yet there is a fundamental 
difference between them, which calls for separate terms for the 
two kinds of combination: we shall call the former kind junction, 
and the latter mexus.... It should be noted that the dog is a 
primary not only when it is the subject, as in the dog barks, but 
also when it is the object of a verb, as in J see the dog, or of a 
preposition, as in he runs after the dog’’ (PhilGr p. 97). 

I Analytic Syntax framtrider detta vidare begrepp “rank”’ 
i sidana formler som John’s hat, my hat 1? 1 (a raised* changes 
a primary into a secondary), he became aware of her S V P 
(2 p1) (p=preposition), he started from here at ten S V pi pl, 
this is not good S V" P (2), the apple is far from ripe S V P 
(3 p2), he arrived there yesterday S V 3 3, the rain is over S V P 
(3), etc. etc. 

Vi ha betraffande J:s férsta begrepp “rank” pdpekat, att 
detta var fattat pa ett genetiskt och dirmed fven pa ett morfo- 
logiskt saitt. I fraga om denna senare fattning av begreppet Ar 
den morfologiska karaktéren den mest framtridande. Vad 
annat ar gemensamt for dog i satserna the dog barks, I see the dog 





kunna bestiimmas sisom olika led i ett enskilt uttryck utan miste fattas som 
olika enheter i en serie av mer eller mindre speciella uttryck. 
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och he runs after the dog an att ordet i alla tre fallen utgér ett 
substantiv (eller ett ord med substantiell betydelse)? Huru kan 
vidare genitiven John’s i John’s hat betecknas betecknas som en 
primary, som évergitt till a secondary, om icke det utmirkande 
for en primary dr att utgéra ett substantiv eller dylikt? Vad ar 
det slutligen, som avgér att orden ripe och over iro secondary 
resp. tertiary i satserna the apple is far from ripe och the rain is 
over om icke att det férra ar ett adjektiv och det senare ett 
adverb? 

Det ar med hinsyn till denna i Jespersens teckensystem 
synnerligen framtridande fattning av begreppet “rank” ett 
utsékt nédje att lisa en passus i Analytic Syntax, dir férf. 
utvecklar att serien primary, secondary och tertiary léper paral- 
lellt med men icke far férvixlas med serien substantiv, adjektiv 
och verb. Den férra tillhér la parole och dem senare /a langue. 
“We can look up words in a dictionary and there find that 
happiness is a substantive, happy an adjective, and happily an 
adverb, but the dictionary can never tell us whether a word or 
a group of words in one particular connexion stands as a primary, 
as a secondary or as a tertiary. That can only be decided by 
means of a syntactic analysis of the whole combination in which 
it occurs” (p. 120). 

Harmed kunde vi egentligen sitta punkt, enir det redan 
tillfyllest torde ha framgiitt, att begreppet “rank” icke i nagon 
av sina skepnader Ar tillrickligt genomtinkt fér att lampligen 
kunna laggas till grund fér ett syntaktiskt teckensystem. 
Lat oss emellertid fér fullstindighetens skull underséka den 
tankeging som kommit férf. att utvidga sin ursprungliga, i 
nagon man berittigade och férstdeliga fattning av begreppet 
dirhiin att primary, secondary och tertiary pa ett sd ohdljt 
sitt framtrida som ordklassbegrepp. Det har da redan visat 
sig, att utgangspunkten ligger i en jamférelse mellan junctionen 
a furiously barking dog (a dog barking furiously) och nexus the 
dog barks furiously. Forf. fann p. 97 i PhilGr. att “it is evident 
that the same subordination obtains in the latter as in the former 
combination.” Uttalandet ar en smula dunkelt men fértydligas i 
Analytic Syntax pa féljande sitt: 

“TI... applied the theory of ranks to nexus as well as to 
junction, as I was struck with the similarity between the two 
kinds of combinations, (the) furiously barking dog, which I 
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designated as 3-2-1, and (the) dog barked furiously, which I 
therefore analyzed as primary—secondary—tertiary, 1-2-3. 
I found the same scale, though in reverse order, on both cases. 
Dog in both cases is the fixed, supreme point, to which the others 
are subordinated in a descending scale. It has been objected to 
this that the two combinations are not grammatically analogous, 
and that in thus paralleling barks and barking I overlook what is 
just the chief characteristic of the finite verb, its capacity of 
forming a complete sentence. My answer is that so far from 
overlooking this I have in my terminology provided names for a 
distinction between the two combinations by calling one a 
junction and the other a nexus; one forming in general only one 
member of a sentence, while the other is capable of forming a 
complete sentence (though it does not always necessarily do so). 
But this difference in life-giving capacity does not exclude a 
similarity in inner structure, and just as everybody recognizes 
the analogy with regard to furiously, which is 3 in both combina- 
tions, I think I am right in placing barking and barks on the same 
level in the scale, between 1 (dog) and 3 (furiously)—though 
not otherwise identifying them. Compare also with a passive 
participle “he wounds him dangerously” and “a dangerously 
wounded warrior” (p. 132 f.). 

Som vi sett berér Jespersen vid denna motivering fér dver- 
flyttandet av termerna primary, secondary och tertiary fran 
(the) furiously barking dog till (the) dog barks furiously blott 
flyktigt fragan, huruvida bestimningsférhdllandena fro likar- 
tade i bada férbindelserna, huruvida primary i bada fallen be- 
stimmes pd samma siatt av secondary etc. Det enda som kan 
fattas som ett ingdende pd denna fraga ir pAapekandet av den 
fér envar uppenbara likhet de bada férbindelserna férete “with 
regard to furiously, which is 3 in both combinations.” Detta 
papekande far val tolkas sa, att furiously i bada fallen speciali- 
serar sitt huvudord; att adverbet i bada fallen skulle vara 3 
(tertiary) ar nimligen icke uppenbart fér ndgon, innan han 
erkant det riktiga i att i satsen (the) dog barks furiously beteckna 
dog som 1 (primary) och barks som 2 (secondary). Under vilka 
férhdllanden kan man da géra ett sidant erkinnande? Uppen- 
barligen endast under férutsattning av att (the) dog specialiseras 
av barks.‘ SA ar emellertid ingalunda férhallandet. Detta med- 
gives ocksa av férf. Vi lisa: 
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“The relation between primary and secondary is not the 
same in a nexus as in a junction. There is this fundamental dif- 
ference that while in a junction a secondary serves to make the 
primary more definite, more special, than it is in itself, this is 
not at all the case in a nexus. We may even with a certain degree 
of justification say that the notion expressed by a verb is made 
more definite by the subject: goes is specified in different ways 





*Saken ir uppenbar darigenom att man i satsen the dog barks furiously 
rimligtvis icke kan erkinna ordet dog sisom primary p4 n4gon annan grund 4n 
den pa vilken man erkinner det sisom primary i the furiously barking dog. Att 
termerna primary, secondary och tertiary éverhuvud kunde acccepteras i 
sistnimnda fall berodde ju pa att de betecknade olika stadier i en specialiserings- 
process som tog sin utgangspunkt i dog. —Betraffande termen “specialisera” m4 
anmirkas, att den i detta sammanhang miste tagas cum grano salis. Jag har 
for manga Ar sedan p4 annat stille (Sprdk och Stil (1914), p. 182 ff.) i en recen- 
sion av Jespersens Sprogets Logik pApekat, att man icke rimligen kan pdstd, 
att widow i a very poor widow ir specialiserat av poor, om detta icke helt enkelt 
far fattas sA, att poor widow ir speciellare in widow. I annat fall utgir man fran 
den uppenbart oriktiga tanken att en bestimning skulle kunna ge ett ord ett 
annat innehill an det ager i och fir sig. Detta papekande bemétes (?) i Analytic 
Syntax p4 féljande s&tt: “It seems obvious that the word “specifies” implies 
‘specifies the idea expressed by’ and not the word as such, which cannot of course 
be made more special than it is. I say this expressly here, because it is sometimes 
necessary to obviate even the most unreasonable criticism’ (p. 121). Det ar 
icke litt att férst4, vad som ligger i detta bemétande (om det nu dr friga om 
ett bemdtande). Sjalvfallet gick min kritik ut pd, att en idé (uttryckt av ett 
ord) icke kan bestimmas s4 att den blir mera speciell; den férlorade da sin iden- 
titet, vore icke langre samma idé: poor widow ir icke samma begrepp som widow. 
Det enda som kan ge specialiseringstanken en férnuftig innebérd dr, att speciali- 
seringen fattas som ett férhdllande mellan en tidigare och en senare idé i med- 
vetandet: en mera speciell idé har intritt i stillet for en mindre speciell. Med 
denna innebiérd kan emellertid begreppet specialisering icke annat in pA ett 
oegentligt sitt amvandas for angivande av det férhillande som fireligger mellan 
bestaémning och huvudord i ett uttryck. Det kan visserligen vara praktiskt att 
skilja mellan t. ex. a poor widow och the white snow genom att siiga, att bestiim- 
ningen i ena fallet har en restriktiv, specialiserande uppgift och i andra fallet 
blott utgér ett epitheton ornans. Man mA da blott komma ihdg, att detta i 
verkligheten icke betyder annat An att poor widow st4ri subordinationsférhal- 
lande till widow, under det att detta icke giiller the white snow i férhAllande till 
snow. Later man det innebira, att poor ger widow en mera speciell innebérd, 
har man férvixlat det logiska férh4llandet mellan tv4 uttryck, widow och poor 
widow, med bestimningsfirhAllandet mellan de tv leden i ett enskilt uttryck, 
poor widow.—Det sitt varp4 begreppet “‘specialisera’’ nyss bestamts kastar ett 
klart ljus éver frigan, varfér man icke kan anse dog specialiserat av barks i 
satsen the dog barks furiously. Orsaken dr helt enkelt den, att dog barks (i motsats 
till barking dog) icke star i subordinationsférhAllande till dog. 
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when we say that the minister, the watch, time, a rumour goes, 
etc.” (Analytic Syntax p. 134). 

Ur synpunkten av radande bestimningsférhdllanden fére- 
finnes alltsd mellan (the) furiously barking dog och (the) dog barks 
furiously endast den likheten, att “‘secondary”’ (barking, barks) 
i bdda fallen specialiseras av “tertiary” (furiously). Av denna 
likhet kan emellertid icke anledning tagas att i satsen (the) dog 
barks furiously kalla dog fér primary och barks fér secondary. 
Den enda Atgird den synes féranleda ar att man vid jimfdérel- 
sen av de tv4 férbindelserna utesluter dog och sammanstiller 
barks furiously med furiously barking. Da férst far man nim- 
ligen att géra med tva férbindelser med (genomgidende) samma 
relationer mellan de olika leden. Huru har férf. kunnat undvika 
att géra denna sammanstillning som ligger s4 nira till hands? 
Férklaringen ligger givetvis diri att sammanstillningen i fraga 
skulle ha medfért den konsekvensen, att sdvil barking som barks 
maste betecknas som primary och furiously som secondary, en 
konsekvens som skulle ha kullkastat hela teorien om “ranks,” 
enir denna saknar allt berittigande, om man maste uppgiva 
tanken pa en parallellism mellan serierna primary, secondary, 
tertiary och substantiv, adjektiv och adverb. Om denna paral- 
lellism skall kunna uppritthdllas far begreppet primary icke 
anvindas om vilket som helst ord som har en bestimning utan 
blott om ett sddant som ir férenat med andra pa sa sitt, att 
det utgér en “fixed, supreme point, to which the others are 
subordinated in a descending scale.” Detta ar enligt férf. fallet 
med dog bade i a furiously barking dog och the dog barks furiously, 
och pa denna grund siager han sig ha éverfért icke blott termen 
primary utan fiven secondary och tertiary fran den férra fér- 
bindelsen till den senare. Detta vill med andra ord saga, att det 
avgérande fér férf. vid denna dverféring varit att bada fér- 
bindelserna iro uppbyggda av enahanda, fran Ja langue himtade 
sprakelement: de tre leden besta i bada férbindelserna av a) ett 
ord med en viss hég, fér en sirskild ordklass (substantivet) 
utmarkande specialiseringsgrad, b) ett ord med viss, nagot 
ligre, fér ett par andra ordklasser (adjektivet och verbet) 
karakteristisk specialiseringsgrad och c) ett ord med en viss, 
ainnu ligre, fér annu en ordklass (adverbet) utmirkande 
specialiseringsgrad. 

Att forf. verkligen sett likheten mellan de bada férbindel- 
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serna pa detta sitt blir tydligt, om man erinrar sig att t.ex. 
barks i barks furiously icke fick uppfattas som primary. Da den 
férbindelse, vari ordet i fraga ingdr, i likhet med satsen the dog 
barks furiously uppvisar en descending scale, kan orsaken till 
detta férbud endast vara, att barks icke utgér a fixed, supreme 
point. Fragar man nu, varfér icke barks i barks furiously kan 
uppfattas som a fixed, supreme point likaval som dog i the dog 
barks furiously, kan svaret endast bliva, att det férra ordet har 
en mindre speciell eller substantiell betydelse ain det senare. 
Detta kan emellertid icke utgéra ett tillrickligt skal fér att 
frinkinna barks rangen av fixed, supreme point. Ordet maste 
p4 nagot sitt angivas sdsom icke tillriackligt speciellt eller sub- 
stantiellt fr att kunna erkiinnas sAsom en sddan point. Dirmed 
iro emellertid bestimda krav uppstillda pa den specialiserings- 
grad som en point av detta slag skall representera, men giller 
det att fixera dessa krav synes man icke kunna angiva dem pa 
annat sitt ain att ett ord eller uttryck icke kan erkinnas sisom 
a fixed, supreme point utan att hava den specialiseringsgrad som 
férefinnes hos en viss ordklass: substantivet. Har man emellertid 
uppstillt bestimda krav pd specialiseringsgraden hos the fixed, 
supreme point (primary), blir man ocks4 nédsakad att fixera 
specialiseringsgraden fér de dévriga stegen i skalan: secondary 
far icke vara s& speciell som primary och tertiary icke sa 
speciell som secondary. Giller det nu att bestaimma specialiser- 
ingsgraden hos secondary och tertiary, synes man liksom vid 
primary icke hava andra mdjligheter an att hinvisa pa special- 
iseringsgraden hos ndgon bestimd ordklass: adjektiv (verb) 
resp. adverb. 

Resonemanget fr utfért i anslutning till férf:s i Sprogets 
Logik och The Philosophy of Grammar framstillda uppfattning 
att substantivet ar speciellare in adjektivet och detta an ad- 
verbet. Sjalvfallet ar det meningslést att séka angiva en be- 
stimd specialiseringsgrad fér de olika ordklasserna. Man kan 
icke fran logisk synpunkt jamféra sAdana begrepp som happi- 
ness, happy och happily: de sta icke i subordinationsférhallande 
till varandra. 

SIGFRID EHRLING 
Lund, Sweden 31 dec. 1938 








DIE AKT- UND SZENENEINTEILUNG IM 
DEUTSCHEN DRAMA 


Die Akteinteilung im modernen Drama wird gewoéhnlich in 
dem Masse als etwas Selbstverstindliches, als etwas mit der 
dramatischen Dichtkunst so innig Verwachsenes betrachtet, 
dass man sich wohl kaum mehr fragt, woher und wie diese 
Gliederung iiberhaupt in das Drama gekommen ist. Zwar wird 
dieses Thema in verschiedenen Werken und Untersuchungen 
iiber das Drama und iiber die Theatergeschichte dfters erwahnt, 
wie wir im Laufe dieser Arbeit sehen werden, aber es fehlte 
immer noch an einer vollstindigeren Untersuchung, vor allem 
gerade in Bezug auf die Terminologie. Also soll es die Aufgabe 
der vorliegenden Arbeit sein, das Problem der Akt- und 
Szeneneinteilung nachzupriifen und die betreffende Termino- 
logie etwas niaher zu erforschen. 


A 


Die Einteilung der Dramen in Akte und Szenen wurde be- 
kanntlich in Deutschland wie auch sonst iiberhaupt durch die 
Humanisten eingefiihrt, die diese Einrichtung bei den Alten 
zu finden glaubten und die Struktur des Dramas auf antike 
Muster begriinden wollten.! Hauptsichlich stiitzte man sich 
auf eine Stelle in der ars poetica des Horaz, wo die Fiinfzahl der 
Akte vorgeschrieben wird.? Von dem antiken Drama selbst 
konnte aber keine unmittelbare Entlehnung stattfinden, denn 
den alten Handschriften fehlte die Akteinteilung noch. Die 
Gliederung des antiken Dramas in Akte wurde erst von den 
Herausgebern vorgenommen.’ Dadurch aber, dass die Ein- 


1 W. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, 11, 486 ff.; Siegfried Mauer- 
mann, “Die Biihnenanweisungen im deutschen Drama bis 1700,’”’ Palaesira, 
cu, 233; Arnold Berger, “Die Schaubiihne im Dienste der Reformation,” Ein- 
leitung zu Reclams Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen. (Abkiirzung DL.), 
Reihe Reformation, v, 15. 

. Neve minor neu sit quinto productior actu 

fabula, quae posci vult et spectata reponi. (Zeilen 189-190). 

Gottsched iibersetzt diese Stella mit folgenden Worten: 

Ein Schauspiel, das beliebt und angenehm soll seyn, 
Das theile man genau nur in fiinf Aufziig’ ein. 
(Versuch einer critischen Dichkunst fiir die Deutschen . . . , 2. Aufl, 
(Leipzig, 1737), S. 30). 
* Creizenach, ebd., 11, 486 ff. 
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teilung “der Tragédie der Alten bereits vorgebildet” war, wie 
Petsch es ausdriickt,‘ wurde die Akteinteilung den Herausge- 
bern wesentlich erleichtert.’ Vor allem aber wurde Seneca das 
Vorbild, denn die Aktabschnitte (Sogar schon die Fiinfzahl) 
sind in seinen Tragédien durch die Chére bewusst durchgefiihrt.* 
Die Akteinteilung wurde dann auch gegen Ende des 15. und am 
Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts, als die alten Dramen (Terenz, 
Plautus, Seneca usw.) in Druck erschienen, unter den Humani- 
sten allgemein verbreitet.’? Von diesem lateinischen Drama der 
Humanisten hat dann das deutsche Drama des 16. Jahrhunderts 
die Akt- und Szeneneinteilung iibernommen. 

Creizenach hat bereits darauf hingewiesen, dass Burkard 
Waldis’ Fastnachtspiel Vom verlorenen Sohn (1527) “das erste 
datierbare Beispiel der Akteinteilung in einem deutschen 
Drama”’ sei.* Dabei sollte aber erwahnt werden, dass schon 1486 
Hans Neidhards deutsche Ubersetzung von dem Eunuchus des 
Terenz “in fiinff underschaid oder geschichten getailet” war. 
Ferner kommt auch noch ein Stiick von Hans Sachs, Die 
Tragedia von der Lucretia (1527), in Betracht. Da das Stiick aber 
nur einen einzigen Actus hat (Der verlorene Sohn hat zwei), so 
handelt es sich hier eigentlich gar nicht um eine Akteinteilung. 
Da auch ferner die Angabe der Jahreszahl bei Hans Sachs sich 
auf das Verfassungsjahr bezieht und das Stiick erst spiter 
veréffentlicht wurde, so ist das Wort Actus méglicherweise erst 
in der ersten Ausgabe (1531?) oder in der Gesamtausgabe (1558) 
hinzugefiigt worden. Jedenfalls aber wurde die Akteinteilung 
im zweiten Viertel des 16. Jahrhunderts in das deutsche Drama 
eingefiihrt, denn zwischen 1527 und 1550 erscheint schon eine 
ganze Anzahl deutscher Dramen mit dieser Neuerung. 1546 
schreibt Paul Rebhun in der Vorrede zur Hochzeit zu Cana: 

* Robert Petsch, “Von der Szene zum Akt,” Deutsche Vierteljahresschrift 
fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, x1, 187. 

5 Petsch behauptet auch ferner: “Nach allem ist es klar, dass die Griechen 
bis zu Aktmissigen Gebilden vorgeschritten sind.” (Ebd., 190).—Vgl. auch H. 
Schauer in Merker-Stammler, Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, 1, 99. 

* Creizenach, ebd., 1, 491; 1, 486; John W. Cunliffe, The Influence of Seneca 
on Elizabethan Tragedy, 32 ff. 

7 Vgl. Creizenach, ebd., 11, 487. 

® Ebd., 11, 263.—Siehe auch Borcherdt, Das europdische Theater im Mittel- 
alter und in der Renaissance, 151, und Merker-Stammler, ebd., 1, 99. 

*In Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart (Abkiirzung BLV.) 
CCLXV, 9. 
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Was die austeylung des spiels in Scenas, vnd Actus betrifft, wiewol es bey vns 
deudschen nicht fast bsonder not ist, indem den Latinis nach zu folgen, hab ichs 
doch geteilt, so viel die materi hat leyden wollen, Wer etwas mangel dran hat, 
mag es teilen seins gefallens, on all meinen zorn vnd widerred. . . . ’”” 


Rebhun, obwohl er schon 1536 seine Susanna in fiinf Actus 
eingeteilt hatte, fiihlt sich also noch keineswegs zur “‘austeylung 
des spiels in Scenas vnd Actus” verpflichtet. Dennoch verbreitet 
sich diese Neuerung im Laufe des Jahrhunderts, so dass man, 
wie Erzherzog Ferdinand II. von Tirol es im Jahre 1584 aus- 
driickt, “dem ordinari gebrauch nach die Comedien inn vil 
Prologus, Actus, und Scenas Ausszethailen pflegt.”" Was also 
noch 1546 “nicht... bsonder not” war, ist 1584 schon zum 
“ordinari gebrauch” geworden. Unter mehr als zwei hundert 
deutschen Dramen aus dem 16. Jahrhundert (Fastnachtspiele 
und kiirzere Stiicke sowohl als auch Passionspiele ausgeschlos- 
sen), die ich daraufhin untersucht habe, waren nur siebzehn 
ohne irgend eine Akteinteilung. In neun anderen Spielen, wo 
zwar noch keine Aktiiberschriften vorkommen, sind die Aktab- 
schnitte aber schon deutlich durch Chor, Reden des “Argu- 
mentators” oder “Precursors” und durch Anweisungen 
(wie “geht der actus aus,” “Ende des ersten Actus” usw.) zu 
erkennen. Bei der grossen Mehrzahl der Dramen war also schon 
im 16. Jahrhundert die Akteinteilung durchgefiihrt. Im 17. 
Jahrhundert werden fast alle Dramen in Akte eingeteilt, obwohl 
man sich noch nicht allgemein dazu verpflichtet fiihlt.” 

Von einer zweckmassigen Aktgliederung aber hatte man 
noch lange wenig Begriff."* Das hangt zum Teil mit der epischen 


10 Paul Rebhuns Dramen, hrsg. von Hermann Palm, BLV., xxrx, 91. 

Ein Schine Comoedi Speculum vitae Humanae. Hrsg. von J. Minor in 
Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts (Abkiir- 
zung, NdLw.), Nr. 79-80, S. 3. 

12 Niheres dariiber in Borinski, Die Poetik der Renaissance... . 

13 Vgl. J. Tittmann, Schauspiele aus dem 16. Jahrhundert, 1, xx ff.; Robert 
Stumpfl, Thomas Brunners Jacob und seine zwilf Sihne, NdLw., Nr. 258-260, 
S. xxxiv; Stumpfl, “Die Biihnenméglichkeiten im XVI. Jahrhundert,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir deutsche Philologie (Abkiirzung ZfdPh.), trv, 78-79; W. Flemming, 
Einfiihrung zu DL., Barock-Barockdrama, 1, 25-26; 11, 17 ff.; v, 23; Mauermann, 
ebd., 9, 41, 58, 74, 234; Berger, ebd., 115; R. Froning, Das Drama des Mittelalters, 
in Kiirschners, Deutsche National-Litteratur (Abkiirzung DN L.), x1v, x; Creize- 
nach, ebd., m1, 430; rv, 281 ff.; Borcherdt, ebd., 153, 159; R. Genée, Hans Sachs 
und seine Zeit, 2. Aufl., 322 ff. 
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Behandlung des Stoffes zusammen; “die materi” hat naimlich 
die Akteinteilung nicht “leyden wollen.” Dazu waren die 
plastisch-epischen Szenenreihen passender, wie sie bei den Pas- 
sionsspielen zum Vorschein kommen. Solange man auch an 
der Kontinuitaét der Auffiihrung festhielt, und die Aktschliisse 
nur selten als Pausen wirken liess, da hatte die Akteinteilung 
noch wenig Zweck. Die Abschnitte konnten also mitten in eine 
Situation fallen. Im Schuldrama wurde aber durch den Chor 
ein Einschnitt in die Auffiihrung gemacht, wodurch also die 
Aktgliederung organisch bedingt wurde. Dennoch empfindet 
Andreas Gryphius, der ja auch den Chor oder die Reyen am 
Aktschluss auffiihren liess, noch um die Mitte des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts die Akteinteilung als etwas Zweckloses.“ In der 
Erklarung zum Leo Armenius (1650) schreibt er z.B. 

Die abtheilung der trauer- und lustspiele in gewisse stiick oder scenas ist den 
alten, wie aus geschriebenen und theils gedruckten biichern zu sehen, gantz 
unbekanndt gewesen. Nichts weniger haben wir solche mehr dem leser zu 
gefallen behalten, als dass wir sie hoch billichten.“ 

Seine “abtheilung”’ ist also nicht fiir die Auffiihrung sondern 
fiir den “‘leser’”’ gedacht. 

Die Aktzahl ist im deutschen Drama keineswegs so einheit- 
lich durchgefiihrt worden wie die Aktgliederung iiberhaupt. Im 
Schuldrama des 16. Jahrhunderts hat sich die Fiinfzahl am 
stiirksten behauptet. Bei Hans Sachs aber stieg die Aktzahl 
meist rein mechanisch je nach der Linge der Stiicke von eins bis 
auf zehn, aber drei-, fiinf- und siebenaktige Gliederungen wurden 
bevorzugt. Herzog Heinrich Julius teilte seine Stiicke in fiinf 
oder sechs Akte ein und bei Ayrer war die Sechszahl am belieb- 
testen. In den Dramen der Englischen Komédianten ist die 
Fiinfzahl auch noch nicht zur Regel geworden. (Der Titus 
Andronicus hat Z.B. acht Akte).* Im 17. Jahrhundert wurden 
die meisten Dramen in drei oder fiinf Akte eingeteilt; die 
dreiaktige Einteilung kommt vor allem in Hirten-, Fest-, und 
Singspielen und in der Oper vor.'’? Im 18. Jahrhundert wurde 

4 Gryphius denkt aber dabei nur an die mechanische Akteinteilung, denn 
die organische pflegt er ja selbst vermittels seiner ““Reyen.”’ 

4 Trauers piele, Hrsg. von Hermann Palm, BLV., cLxxm, 129. 

16 Siehe den Text in DNL, xx11.—Vgl. auch Robert F. Arnold, Das Deutsche 
Drama, 184. 

17 Borinski (ebd., 215, 220) hat bereits bei Harsdérffer darauf hingewiesen, 
dass die Dreiaktigkeit auf spanischen Brauch zurtickgehe.—Vgl. auch Flem- 
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dann unter Gottscheds Einfluss die Fiinfzahl ziemlich allgemein 
in das regelmassige Drama eingefiihrt. Vor allem hiitete man 
sich, Dramen mit mehr als fiinf Akten zu verfassen, sonst aber 
hielt man keineswegs an dieser Regel fest. 

Fiir Gottsched bedeutete die Akteinteilung aber immer noch 
etwas Ausserliches. Uber das griechische Drama schrieb er in 
der Critischen Dichtkunst: “‘so teilte man doch der Abwechselung 
halber dieselbe in fiinf Teile ein, die man Actus oder Handlung 
nennte” und fiir das neue Drama gibt er den Rat: “Dieses teilt 
er [d.h. der Poet] denn in fiinf Stiicke ein, die ungefahr gleich 
gross sind. ...’"® Gottsched stiitzte sich zwar auf Horaz, er 
wurde aber vor allem von den franzésischen Klassikern und den 
Regeln des Abbé von Aubignac beeinflusst. Johann Elias 
Schlegel spottet auch schon in den Beitraégen zur Critischen 
Historie (1741) tiber diese Regeln. Er schreibt: 


Die allerleichteste Art ein Stiick von gegebener Grisse in 5 Aufziige zu theilen 
ist, wie man eine Linie in 5 Theile schneidet. Das Stiick wird erst gemachet als 
wenn es einen einzigen Aufzug haben sollte . . . Hierauf zihlet man die Verse, 
und nimmt in jeglichen Aufzug ungefahr so viel als in den andern . . . Hernach- 
malen schreibt man zweyte, dritte, vierte Handlung oder zweyter, dritter, vierter 
Aufzug dazu.... Der Poet nimmt sich vor eine gewisse Anzahl Verse zu 
machen, und wenn er den Sten Theil davon fertig hat, nennet er es einen Auf- 
zug.!* 


Schlegel hat also vor allem die “Art’”’ der Einteilung und 


ming (ebd., IV, 33)—Gottsched (ebd., DL, Reihe Aufkldérung, III, 31) hatte 
aber diesen Brauch direkt auf italienischen Einfluss zuriickfiihren wollen. Hier 
liegt héchstwahrscheinlich Einwirkung griechischer Form—iiber die italien- 
ische Oper—vor: drei Epeisodien in der griechischen Tragédie—drei Arien (Akte) 
in der italienischen Oper. Da die italienische Oper ein Nachahmung der antiken 
Tragédie sein wollte, so ist zu vermuten, dass Gottsched recht hat. 

18 DL., Reihe Aufklarung, m1, 40, 41. 

19 Siebenundzwanzigstes Stiick. Siehe Deutsche Literaturdenkmale des 18. 
Jahrhunderts in Neudrucken (Abkiirzung DLD), xxv1, 40.—Christian Weise 
hatte auch schon in dem vorhergehenden Jahrhundert iiber die bestimmte 
Aktzahl gespottet. In der Vorrede zum Ebenbild eines wahren Glaubens (1682) 
schreibt er: “Darin kommen mir die Comédienschreiber nicht anders vor als 
die Zeitungs-Verfasser, welche mit dem Gliick gleichsam einen Vergleich getrof- 
fen haben, dass alle Wochen nicht mehrgeschehen dorff als wasauf drey oder vier 
Blatter geht,”’ (Borinski ebd., 359). Dabei hielt er aber in seinen Dramen selbst 
an der Fiinfzahl fest und in der Vorrede zu Jsaaks Opferwng schreibt er: “Ein 
jedwedes Schauspiel soll aus fiinf gewissen Handlungen bestehen.” (NdLw., 
Nr. 216-218, S. xvii). 
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nicht die Fiinfzahl selbst bespottet. Schiller aber, bei dem man 
ja gerade die architektonische Gliederung in fiinf Akte belegen 
will, spricht selbst einmal von sieben Aufziigen fiir Die 
Réuber™ und, als er mit der Braut von Messina beschiaftigt war, 
schrieb er folgendes an Goethe: 

Ich kann ihn [den Stoff] ganz in der griechischen Form und nach des Aristoteles 
Schema, mit Chéren und ohne die Acten Eintheilung ausfiihren und werde es 
auch thun. Sagen Sie mir doch, woher denn die Acten Eintheilung sich schreibt, 
im Aristoteles fanden wir nichts davon und bei sehr vielen griechischen Stiicken 
wiirde sie gar nicht anzuwenden seyn.” 


Vor allem aber war es A. W. Schlegel, der nicht nur die 
Fiinfzahl sondern auch die Akteinteilung iiberhaupt bekampfte. 
In seinen Dramaturgischen Vorlesungen (1809) will er die Aktab- 
schnitte nur da gestatten, wo ““Ruhepunkte fiir die Aufmerk- 
samkeit néthig sind,” oder um einen Zeitverlauf anzudeuten.* 
Die Fiinf Aufziige verspottet er mit folgenden Worten: “drei 
Einheiten, fiinf Aufziige: warum nicht etwa sieben Personen? 
Diese Regeln scheinen ja nach den ungleichen Zahlen fortzu- 
gehen.’ 

II. 


Die Szeneneinteilung wurde um ungefiahr dieselbe Zeit in das 
deutsche Drama eingefiihrt als die Aktgliederung. In den dreis- 
siger Jahren des 16. Jahrhunderts erschien schon eine ganze 
Anzahl Dramen mit der Szeneniiberschrift Scena (Binders 
Acolastus, 1535, Rebhuns Susanna, 1536, Voiths Esther, 1537, 
usw.). Die Einteilung in Szenen wurde aber haptsdchlich nur in 
das Schuldrama eingefiihrt. Hans Sachs z.B., der die Aktab- 
schnitte ziemlich regelmiassig einsetzte, teilte kein einziges 
Stiick in Szenen ein. Und sogar im Schuldrama wurden kaum 
die Hialfte der Stiicke, welche Aktabschnitte aufweisen, in 
Szenen eingeteilt. Gegen Ende des Jahrhunderts aber schrieb 
Herzog Heinrich Julius seine Dramen mit Szeneneinteilung; 


% Freytag in seiner Technik des Dramas beruft sich vor allem auf Schiller 
und Shakespeare. 21 Schillers Werke (Goedeke), 11, 373. 

® Schillers Briefe (Jonas), v, 296.—Goethe ist, wie es scheint, eine schrift- 
liche Antwort auf diese Frage schuldig geblieben. Vgl. Briefwechsel zwishen 
Schiller und Goethe (Cotta, 1881), 337 ff. 

% August Wilhelm von Schlegels siimtliche Werke, hrsg. von E. Bécking 
(Leipzig, 1846), v1, 27, 28. ™ Ebd., v1, 27. 
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Ayrer hingegen verzichtete noch ginzlich auf diese Einrichtung. 
Auch im 17. Jahrhundert wurde diese Neuerung keineswegs 
allgemein durchgefiihrt. Unter den Dramen der Englischen 
Komédianten findet man eine ganze Anzahl Stiicke ohne 
Szenenabteilung. Oft wurden aber im 17. Jahrhundert die 
Szenengrenzen durch die Namenlisten der auftretenden Per- 
sonen bezeichnet, z.B. bei Gryphius und Lohenstein. Gegen 
Ende des Jahrhunderts aber und im 18. Jahrhundert wurde die 
Einteilung in Szenen hiaufiger (sicher unter franzésischem 
Einfluss) gepflegt. 

Man teilte die Szenen gewéhnlich nach dem Auftreten der 
Personen ein.* Das gilt sowohl fiir das alte Schuldrama als auch 
fiir das Drama des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. Dabei kommen 
aber im 16. Jahrhundert noch hier und da kapitelartige Szenen- 
iiberschriften vor (wie z.B. in Thomas Brunners Jacob, 1566), 
die den Inhalt der Szenen angeben. Das stammt sicher von den 
Passionsspielen her, wo die epische Handlung sich je nach dem 
dramatisierten Stoff in lange Szenenreihen gliederte.* 

Die Verbindung der Szenen untereinander (“liaison des 
scénes’’) in der Weise, dass die Biihne erst am Aktschluss leer 
wurde, wie es vor allem Gottsched verlangte, wurde erst dem 
franzésischen Klassizismus entlehnt.?’ Diese Regel bringt Gott- 
sched in seiner Critischen Dichtkunst (1730) mit folgenden 
Worten zum Ausdruck: 


Schliesslich muss ich erinnern, dass die Auftritte oder Szenen in einer Handlung 
allezeit miteinander verbunden sein miissen, damit die Biihne nicht eher ganz 
ledig werde, bis dieganze Handlung aus ist. Es muss also aus der vorigen Szene 
immer eine Person dableiben, wenn eine neue kommt oder eine abgeht, damit die 
ganze Handlung einen Zusammenhang habe. Die Alten sowohl als Corneille 
und Racine haben dieses fleissig beobachtet, aber in unsern deutschen Stiicken 
geht es gemeiniglich sehr bunt durcheinander; und daher kommt es grossenteils, 
dass die Fabeln nicht recht zusammenhingen.”* 


Weil Gottsched also die franzésische Regel annahm, musste er 
natiirlich die englische Einteilung der Szenen nach dem Ort- 


% Vgl. Flemming, ebd., 1, 25-26. 

%° Vgl. u. a. die Szenenreihen im Luzerner Osters piel. 

27 Creizenach, ebd., 11, 488; Flemming, ebd., v, 23. 

% DL., Reihe Aufkldrung, m1, 53.—Als Gottsched dieselbe Regel fiir die 
Komédie aufstellt, zitiert er Boileau: “Et les Scenes toujours l’une 4A I’autre 
liées.’’ Critische Dichtkunst, 704. 
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swechsel?® stark ablehnen. In der Vorrede zum Cato (1732) 
schrieb er: 

Zum 2) aber hangen die Auftritte der Englischen Tragiédie sehr schlecht an 
einander: wovon Aubignac in seiner Pratique du Thééire kan nachgelesen wer- 
den. Die Personen gehen ab und kommen wieder, ohne dass man weis warum, 
und die Schaubiihne bleibt oft leer, wenn gleich noch keine Handlung aus ist. 
Endlich sind auch oft die Szenen gar nicht abgetheilet, wenn gleich neue Per- 
sonen auftreten, oder alte abgehen, welches bey den Franzosen niemals ge- 
schieht; weil es eine Unordnung in dem dusserlichen Ansehen verursachet.’’*®® 


Auf den Unterschied zwischen dem englischen und franzé- 
sischen Brauch hat auch Gerstenberg in seinen Briefen iiber 
Merkwiirdigkeiten der Literatur (1767) hingewiesen. “Voraus ist 
zu bemerken,” schreibt er, “dass die Englander die Abtheilung 
der Scenen in einem anderen Verstande nehmen, als die Franzo- 
sen. Jene deuten damit eine Verinderung der Biihne, diese aber 
nur eine Veranderung der Personen an, wozu die Englander kein 
besonderes Kunstwort haben.’ 

Diese beiden Arten der Szeneneinteilung ziehen sich auch 
sehr charakteristisch (je nachdem ob franzésischer oder eng- 
lischer Einfluss vorliegt) durch das ganze 18. Jahrhundert 
hindurch und lassen sich sogar bis auf den heutigen Tag nach- 
weisen. Es geniige hier nur einige Beispiele anzufiihren. Lessing 
beachtet trotz seiner Feldziige gegen franzésische Muster und 
franzésische Nachahmung dennoch die “liaison des scénes”’ und 
die franzésische Einteilung der Szenen nach dem Personwechsel. 
Nur am Aktschluss kommt bei Lessing Ortswechsel vor. Mit 
dem Sturm und Drang aber macht sich die englische Szenenein- 
teilung, wie auch der englische Einfluss iiberhaupt, geltend. Fast 
alle Dichter der Geniezeit (Klinger, Maler Miiller, Leisewitz, 
Lenz, Goethe, Schiller usw.) bevorzugten die Szeneneinteilung 


2* Dieses Enteilungsverfahren stammt sicher von der szenischen Darstel- 
lung und Simultantechnik der Kirchenspiele her. 

30 Sterbender Cato. Nach der dltesten ausgabe von 1732. Hrsg. von Otto F. 
Lachmann (Reclams Universal Bibliothek, Nr. 2097). Leipzig, 1885, S. 31.— 
Vgl. DN L., xu, 51. 

31 Sechsundzwanzigster Brief. DLD., xx1tx-xxx, 279-280.—Auch im 17. 
Jahrhundert hatte man Schwierigkeit mit der englischen Szeneneinteilung. Hars- 
dérffer schreibt z.B. bei der Ubersetzung eines englischen Stiickes (Der Sophist, 
1645): “‘ . . . Erstlich ist er (d.h. der Aufzug) zu lang / und hitte fiiglich in swey 
oder drey Aufziige getheilet werden sollen / wann nemlich die Reichsstinde 
abtretten / und dann wann Gegling eingehet . . . ’’ Ffauensimmer Gesprechspiele 
(Niirnberg, 1643-57), v. 187. 
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nach dem Ortswechsel, oder vielmehr durch den haufigen Orts- 
wechsel wurden sie zu diesem Verfahren veranlasst. So teilt 
Goethe die Szenen im Gétz, obwohl sie nicht nummeriert sind, 
immer nach dem Ortswechsel ein.* Ahnlich sind auch die Szenen 
im Egmont, Clavigo und Faust eingeteilt. In seinen klassischen 
Dramen (I phigenie, Tasso usw.) folgt Goethe aber dem Muster 
der franzésischen Klassiker, indem er die Szenen nach dem 
Auftreten der Personen abteilt. Bei Schiller noch mehr als bei 
Goethe werden die Szenen nach dem Ortswechsel gegliedert, vor 
allem in den Raubern und im Tell. Nur im Fiesko hat Schiller 
die Einteilung der Szenen ohne Ortswechsel innerhalb der Akte 
durchgefiihrt. In all den tibrigen Dramen (Die Braut von Messina 
ausgeschlossen, weil sie keine Akt- und Szeneneinteilung hat) 
war Schiller immer wieder gezwungen, den Ortswechsel inner- 
halb des Akts vorzunehmen und dadurch Szenenwechsel mit 
Ortswechsel zusammenzubringen. Gemmingen hat dieses Prob- 
lem in seinem Hausvater dadurch zu lésen versucht, dass er an 
den Stellen, wo Ortswechsel innerhalb des Akts (Handlung) 
vorkommt, eine besondere Szenenabteilung, die er Aufsug 
nennt, einfiihrte. Sonst sind bei ihm die Auftritte nach dem 
Auftreten der Personen eingeteilt. Gemmingens Versuch blieb 
aber ohne Einfluss auf die Szeneneinteilung im deutschen 
Drama. Zuweilen lisst man auch die Akt- und Szeneneinteilung 
ganz ausser acht.* Am hiaufigsten kommt die Szeneneinteilung 
nach dem Personenwechsel vor.™ Einen einheitlichen Brauch 
hat es aber wohl nie im deutschen Drama gegeben. 


III 


Im 16. Jahrhundert, als man die Akt- und Szeneneinteilung 
zuerst in das deutsche Drama einfiihrte, iibernahm man einfach 
die Fremdwérter Akt (actus) und Szene (scena), die sich dann 
auch bis auf den heutigen Tag erhalten haben. Anderseits aber 


* In anderen Jugenddramen und in den Singspielen hat Goethe aber auch 
die Szenen nach dem Personenwechsel eingeteilt. (Vgl. Die Mitschuldigen, Er- 
win und Elmire usw.). Ofters hat er aber auch gar keine Szenenabteilung. 
(Vgl. Triumph der Empfindsamkeit, Satyros, Lila, Claudine). 

*® Vgl. u. a. Goethes Faust I, Schillers Braut, Grabbes Hermanns-schlacht, 
Hofmannsthals Tor und Tod usw. Mitunter hat man Akt- aber keine Szenenein- 
teilung (Grillparzer, Hauptmann, usw.) oder umgekehrt hat man nur Szenen- 
abschnitte (Kleists Penthesilea, Zerbrochener Krug; Hauptmanns Griselda 
usw.) Vgl. auch das expressionische Drama. 

™“ Vgl. aber Tieck, Grabbe, Kleists Familie Schroffenstein usw. 
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fing man schon an, diese Ausdriicke zu verdeutschen. In Neid- 
hards Ubersetzung des Eunuchus (1486) kommen schon neben 
actus und scen die Ausdriicke underschaid und tail vor. Die 
erste allgemein verbreitete Verdeutschung des Wortes actus 
war aber die Aktbenennung Handlung (Handel, Abhandlung).* 
Dieses Wort wurde auch von Neidhard gebraucht, aber nicht 
als theatralischer Ausdruck fiir Akt, sondern einfach fiir 
das Handeln eines Menschen, z.B. an folgenden Stellen: 


Der fiinfft underschaid. Thias wird gewar der handlung Cheree . . . 
Parmeno rett mit im selb von dess Chrea handels und Pithias.* 


Valentin Boltz in seinem Weltspiegel verdeutscht aber schon 
um die Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts das Wort actus durch handel. 
Bei jeder der sechs Aktiiberschriften kommit diese Ubersetzung 
vor, z.B.: “Actus I, Der erst handel,” “Actus II, der ander 
handel” usw.*? Diese Neuerung hat er wohl erst in der zweiten 
Auflage (1551) eingefiihrt, denn in dem Druck von 1550 
schrieb er noch in der Personenliste: “Im ersten Actu” usw.; 
im zweiten Druck steht aber an dieser Stelle: “Im ersten 
Handell” usw.** Auch das Wort Handlung kommt schon im 16. 
Jahrhundert vor, z.B. bei Rollenhagen. ‘Man kan aber in 
vnsern Deutschen Landen solche spiel, insonderheit mit vielen 
Personen vnd handlungen, nicht offt gebrauchen. . . . ” schreibt 
er im Spiel vom reichen Manne und armen Lazero (1590).** 

Im 17. Jahrhundert fing man aber erst an, das Wort Hand- 
lung ziemlich allgemein fiir A&é einzusetzen. Um die Mitte des 
Jahrhunderts wurde diese Neuerung schon éfters bevorzugt, 
z.B. in Harsdérffers Dramen, Das Schauspiel Teutscher Sprich- 
worter (1657?) Seelewig (1644), Melissa (1643), Der Sophist 
(1645) und Die Redkunst (1645), in Rists Friedewitinschendes 
Teutschland (1647), Schottels Friedens Sieg (1648), Schochs 
Comoedia vom Studentenleben (1658), Filidors Wittekinden (1666) 
usw.*° Gryphius (in seinen Trauerspielen und in drei Lustspielen), 


% Tittmann (ebd., 1, xx-xxi) erwihnt eine ganze Reihe Verdeutschungen: 
“Handlung,” “Wirkung,”’ ‘“Ausfahrt,’’ “Gesprich,’”’ “Fiirtrag.’”’-—Siehe auch 
Borcherdt, ebd., 158. 

%* Der Eunuchus des Terenz uebersetzt von Hans Neidhard. 1486. Hrsg. von 
H. Fischer. BLV., cctxv, 150, 169. 

37 In Jakob Biachthold, Schweizerische Schauspiele des 16. Jhs., 1, 122, 206. 
3% Ebd., 348. **Hrsg. von Johannes Bolte, NdLw., Nr. 270-273, S. 3. 
“© Auch Zesen “‘verdeutscht Act durch Handlung,” sagt Harbrecht in 
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Lohenstein und Hallmann schreiben A bhandlung anstatt Hand- 
lung. Gegen Ende des Jahrhunderts war die Aktbenennung 
Handlung sehr beliebt (Postel, Weise usw.), und auch im 18. 
Jahrhundert kommt diese Bezeichnung noch 6fters vor. In der 
ersten Ausgabe von Gottscheds Cato (1732) steht immer 
Handlung fiir Aki, und um die Mitte des Jahrhunderts schrieb 
u.a., die Neuberin Abhandlung in ihrem Schdferfest (1753) und 
sogar noch in der zweiten Hilfte des 18. Jahrhunderts ge- 
brauchte Klopstock immer Handlung fiir die Aktbenennung.“ 
Wir werden aber unten sehen, dass Gottsched schon in den 
dreissiger Jahren die Aktbenennung Handlung durch Aufsug 
ersetzte. 

Das Wort Aufsug war auch schon im 17. Jahrhundert als 
Akt- und Szenenbenennung in der Biihnenterminologie bekannt. 
Vor allem ist es in der Szeneniiberschrift ziemlich reichlich 
belegt, z.B. in Dramen wie Harsdérffers Schauspiel Teutscher 
Sprichwérter (1657?), Melissa (1643), Seelewig (1644), und 
Sophist (1645), Rists Friedewtinschendes Teutschland (1647), 
Schottels Friedens Sieg (1648), Schochs Comoedia (1658), 
Filidors Wittekinden (1666), Weises Unvergniigte Seele (1688) und 
Weises Niederlindischer Bauer (1700). Auch Gryphius, obwohl er 
die Szenenbenennung gern vermeidet (nur im Leo Armenius 
und in der Seugamme schreibt er eingang fiir Szene), gebraucht 
das Wort Aufzug mehrmals in der Bedeutung von Szene. In 
dem “Inhalt” zur Catharina von Georgien schreibt er: 

Der ganze verlauf ihres leben wird weitlaufftiger erzehlet von ihr selbst in der 


dritten abhandelung, und was dem anhangend, von dem armenischen gesandten 
in den sechsten auffzuge der ersten abhandelung.® 


Und nochmals in den “kurtzen anmerckungen” schreibt er: 
Besiehe der dritten abhandelung ersten auffzug, in welchem die kénigen ich 

gantzes leben erzehlet.* 

Auch in der Seugamme spricht Gryphius in den “anmerckungen”’ 


von Axufziigen (obwohl in dem Stiick selbst immer Eingang 
fiir Scene steht): “In dem I auffzug der III abhandelung. . . . In 





“‘Verzeichnis der von Zesen verdeutschten Lehn- und Fremdworter,”’ Zeitschrift 
fiir disch. Wortforschung, x1v, 72. 

*! Vgl. auch Gemmingens Hausvater, DN L., cxxxtx. 

 Gryphius, ebd., 145. 

® Ebd., 253. 
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der IV. abhandelung IV. auffzug rufft Brozzi....’ In all 
diesen Stiicken, wo Aufsug fiir Szene steht, werden die Aufziige 
durchweg als Auftritte gedacht, denn sie gliedern sich immer 
nach dem Auftreten der Personen. 

Eng verwandt mit der Szenenbenennung A ufzug und eigent- 
lich alter ist der Gebrauch dieses Wortes fiir Zwischenspiel. In 
diesem Sinn kommt das Wort Awufzug schon in Rists Jrena- 
romachia (1630) und in Schottels Friedens Sieg (1648) vor. Auch 
die englischen Pickelheringspiele, die ja vor allem Zwischenspiele 
sind, nannte man schon 1620 “Engelische Auffziige.’“* Ofters 
wurde sogar ein lingeres Stiick, das nicht mehr als Zwischenspiel 
gelten kann, Aufsug genannt. Bei Schottel heisst z.B. in dem 
Friedens Sieg nieht nur das Zwischenspiel, sondern das ganze 
Stiick Freuden-Aufzug,“ und Gryphius nennt seine Majuma 
auch einmal auffzug.*’ 

Aber nicht nur in der Bedeutung von Szene und Zwischen- 
spiel, sondern auch als Aktbenennung, lisst sich das Wort 
Aufsug schon im 17. Jahrhundert belegen. Von wem es zuerst 
in diesem Sinn gebraucht worden ist, diirfte fiir uns dahingestellt 
sein. Da aber Schirmer behauptet, A ufsug statt Akt stamme von 
von Harsdérffer,“* so wire es doch von Interesse, etwas in 
Bezug darauf zu sagen. Wenn man also Harsdérffers Frauen- 
zimmer Gesprechspiele daraufhin untersucht, so kann man sich 
leicht von Schirmers Irrtum iiberzeugen. Es befinden sich 
nimlich in den Gesprechspielen nur fiinf langere Stiicke (Das 
Schauspiel Teutscher Sprichworter, Seelewig, Melissa, Der 
Sophis und Die Redkunst), in denen auch nicht ein einziges Mal 
das Wort Aufzug fiir Akt zu belegen ist. Gerade im Gegenteil 
schreibt Harsdérffer immer Handlung fiir Akt und Aufaug fiir 
Szene. Mehrmals iibersetzt er sogar das Wort Handlung durch 
Actus und das Wort Aufsug durch Scena, z.B. in dem Sprich- 
worter Spiel: “Die I. Handlung (Actus,) Der I Aufzug 

“ Gryphius, Lustspiele, BLV., cxxxvm, 576, 577. 

® DNL., xxim, Ixxii. « NdLw., Nr. 175, S. 7. 

47 BLV, cxxxvm, 180.—Auch Harsdérffer gebraucht das Wort Aufsug 
éfters fiir Spiel; bei ihm handelt es sich aber meistens um kiirzere Stiicke. Vgl. 
die folgenden Stellen: ‘“Endet hiermit der Aufzug / oder das Dantzspiel?” 
Gesprechspiele, v1, 51; “Diese und dergleiche Erfindungen kénnen zu Dantz- 
und Freudenspielen oder Aufztigen gebrauchet werden. . . . ’’ Ebd., 1, 209-210. 


48 Alfred Schirmer, Deutsche Wortkunde. Eine Kulturgeschichte des deutschen 
Wortschatzes (Sammlung Géschen, Nr. 929), S. 85. 
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(Scena.)’’;** und in der Melissa: “Die I. Handlung (Actus.) der 
I. Aufzug. (Scena).’”** Derartige Beweise kann man auch noch 
anderswo bei Harsdérffer finden; als er z.B. ein spanisches 
Stiick iibersetzt, schreibt er: 

Die Spanier gebrauchen in ihren Freudenspielen keine andere Abtheilung / ausser 
den Handlungen: setzen also nicht darzu / der erste / zweite / dritte Aufzug / 


sondern nur der gehet ab / der gehet ein / udg. zu dem haben ihre Freudenspiele 
ins gemein nicht mehr als drey Handlungen / welche sie Tagreise nennen /. . .* 


Schirmers Behauptung wird sich wohl auf die Belege be- 
ziehen, wo das wort Aufsug nicht als Szeneniiberschrift steht 
(die einzigen Akt- und Szeneniiberschriften, die es iiberhaupt in 
Harsdérffers Gesprechspielen gibt, sind in den oben erwahnten 
Stiicken zu suchen), sondern wo es im Gesprich in Bezug auf 
die szenenartigen Abschnitte der kiirzeren Spiele vorkommt. 
In diesem Sinn gebraucht Harsdérffer das Wort Aufsug sehr 
oft." Zu bemerken ist aber, dass in all diesen Fillen die Rede 
immer von sehr kurzen Abschnitten ist, die man auch bei der 
gréssten Anstrengung der Einbildungskraft nicht als Akte 
gelten lassen kénnte. 

Also bedeutet das Wort Aufzug fiir Harsdérffer entweder 
ein kurzes Spiel, wie bereits oben erwihnt,® oder die Szene eines 
Dramas, wobei man aber sieht, dass letztere die Hauptbedeu- 
tung des Wortes fiir Harsdérffer ist. Jedoch ist zu bemerken, dass 
es sich bei Harsdérffer noch keineswegs um eine einheitliche 
Bedeutung handelt." Der eigentliche Grund dafiir wird wohl 
darin zu suchen sein, dass man sich gerade um diese Zeit (die 


«° Frauenzimmer Gesprechspiele, 1, 332.—Vgl. auch Ebd., 11, 303. 

8 Fbd., 111, 369. 

51 Ebd., v, 339-340.—Siehe dazu ferner noch ebd., 1, iii; m, 303; m1, iiii.— 
Vgl auch folgende Stelle: “J[ulia]. Ist dieses gantze Nachspiel Reimweiss ge- 
setzet? Rjeymund]. Ja, . . . und bestehet in einem Aufzugallein/ weil . . . keine 
weitliufftige Handlung von néhten gewesen.” Ebd., v, 446. 

8 Vgl. z.B.: “Der Entwurff meiner Erfindung ist dieser: Die Eitelkeit dieser 
Welt soll fiirgestellet werden / in vier unterschiedlichen Aufziigen. . . . ’’ Ebd., 
1, 173.—Siehe auch S. 174, 176, 186, 198, 205, 213, 225, 227, 242.—Vgl. auch 
die kurzen Szenen in Die Tugendsterne (ebd., v, 250-310) und in Schauplats 
(ebd., v1, 39-62). 53 Siehe Notiz Nr. 47. 

“ Das Wort Theil gebraucht er auch fiir Aufzug (ebd., m1, 193) und die 
Zwischenaufziige heissen Sfters Handlung, oder genauer gesagt Schalthandlung 
(interscenis). Ebd., 111, 188, 201; v, 203.—Borinski (ebd., 220) behauptet sogar, 
Harsdorffer (Poetischer Trichter, u, 73) nenne die Abschnitte der Hirtenspiele 
Scene oder Handlung und nicht Actus. 
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Mitte des 17. Jhs.), als die neuen Ausdriicke (Handlung, Aufeug 
usw.) sich auf einmal verbreiteten, iiberhaupt noch keinen all- 
gemein klaren Begriff von diesen Ausdriicken gemacht hatte. 
Vor allem gilt das fiir das Wort Aufzug, das ja, wie gesagt, 
Szene, Akt und Zwischenspiel bedeutete. Bei dieser dreifachen 
Bedeutung ist es auch selbstverstindlich, dass in der Termino- 
logie und in dem Begriff von Akt und Szene einige Verwirrung 
eingerissen ist. 

Bei Gryphius sieht man das sehr deutlich. Er scheint, z.B. 
die Abschnitte in seinen Lustspielen, die er fast immer auffaug 
nennt, eigentlich noch als Szenen aufgefasst zu haben. Dafiir 
spricht zunichst der Unterschied in der Terminologie; auffeug 
im Lustspiel, abhandelung im Trauerspiel. Ausserdem haben 
wir ja auch schon oben gesehen, dass Gryphius das Wort 
auffzug mehrmals fiir Szene gebraucht hat. Deshalb kam es 
wohl auch, dass er auffzug fiir die szenenartigen Abschnitte der 
Lustspiele schrieb. Betrachtet man in diesem Zusammenhang 
ein Stiick wie den Peter Squentz (1656), so sieht man sofort, 
dass die drei auffziige—obwohl man gewohnt ist, sie als Akte 
aufzufassen—weiter nichts als Szenen sind. Die Namen der 
auftretenden Charaktere stehen, gerade wie bei der Szene, am 
Anfang des auffzugs; die Personen spielen ihre Szenen zu Ende 
und treten dann wieder ab. Nur der letzte auffzug kénnte als 
Akt gelten. Ahnlich ist es auch in der geliebten Dornrose (1660). 
In diesem Stiick kénnten der erste und der vierte auffzug schon 
zur Not Aft heissen; der zweite und dritte auffeug aber sind 
weiter nichts als Szenen. Im verliebten Gespenst kénnte man 
wohl die ersten drei auffziige als Akte gelten lassen, wihrend der 
letzte nur eine einzelne Szene umfasst. Eigentlich hat man hier 
kein weiteres Kennzeichen fiir Akt und Szene als das Auf- 
und Abtreten der Personen. Kommen mehrere derartige Auf- 
tritte, bei denen die Namen der auftretenden Personen als 
Szeneniiberschrift angefiihrt sind, in einem auffzug vor, so gilt 
der auffzug als Akt, sonst ist es einfach eine Szene. Untersucht 
man daraufhin den Horribilicribifax, so zeigt es sich, dass hier 
die auffziige schon deutlich als Akte gedacht sind, geradeso 
wie die abhandelungen in den Trauerspielen. Daraus sieht man, 
dass Gryphius einerseits das Wort auffzug, im Gegensatz zu 
abhandelung, in der Bedeutung von Szene, anderseits aber 
gleichbedeutend mit abhandelung fiir Akt gebrauchte. Bei 
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Gryphius wird es also klar, dass man im 17. Jahrhundert weder 
von der Terminologie noch von der Akt- und Szeneneinteilung 
einen klaren Begriff hatte. Das wird bei Gryphius auch noch 
ferner dadurch bezeugt, dass er nicht von Akt- und Szenen- 
einteilung spricht, sodern von der “‘abtheilung . . . in gewisse 
stiick oder scenas.’"® Gerade das Wort oder ist hier zu beachten. 
Ob es stiicke (Akte?) oder scenen sind, ist ihm fast einerlei; es 
sind einfach Abschnitte, die bloss “dem leser zu gefallen” 
eingefiihrt wurden. 

Ferner ist aber noch zu beachten, dass nicht nur bei Gryphius 
die Aktbenennung A ufzug gerade in den Lustspielen gebraucht 
wird. Es gibt noch mehrere Lustspiele, z.B. einige nieder- 
deutsche Bauernkomédien, wo die Akte Aufsug (Uptogt, Up- 
teuge, Upptoch, Uptoege, Uptog, Uptoch, Uptéige) heissen.”’ 
Wichtig ist dabei zunichst, dass die Aufziige in diesen nieder- 
deutschen Bauernkomédien (gerade wie in der geliebten Dornrose 
des Gryphius, die ja auch ein Bauernstiick ist) weiter nichts als 
Szenen sind. Die Namen der auftretenden Personen stehen 
gewohnlich am Anfang des Aufsugs und ohne irgendwelche 
Unterteilung werden die Szenen durchgespielt. Dass man aber 
diese Aufziige als Akte auffasste, wird zunichst durch ihre 
Anzahl bezeugt, denn es sind, wie auch sonst im Drama des 17. 
Jahrhunderts, immer entweder drei oder fiinf; ferner aber 
noch dadurch, dass man wenigstens in einem Stiick, De Historie 
van Lukevent, tatsichlich actus fiir die szenenartigen Abschnitte 
schreibt. 

Zu bemerken ist also, dass vermutlich bei einigen dieser 
Bauernspiele der alteste Beleg fiir die Aktbenennung Au/zug zu 
suchen wire. Der Herausgeber dieser Spiele, Hermann Jel- 


% BLV., ctxxu, 129. 

5¢ Es ist hier nicht beabsichtigt, die Bedeutungsentwicklung des Wortes 
Aufzug zu verfolgen. Geniige es also darauf hinzuweisen, dass der urspriingliche 
Gebrauch dieses Wortes sich nicht auf den Aufzug des Vorhangs, sondern auf 
die Personenaufziige, Prozessionen und Tianze im deutschen Drama bezieht. 
Diesen semantischen Zusammenhang, der sich vor allem im Lustspiel nach- 
weisen lisst, habe ich bereits zu Weihnachten 1937 in einem Vortrag gelegentlich 
der Versammlung der M.L.A. in Chicago erklirt. Veréffentlicht wurde dieser 
Vortrag in Germanic Review, x1v, 14-22.—Siehe auch meine unverdffentlichte 
Dissertation, Der Aufzug in deutschen Drama: Ein Beitrag zur Bedeutungs- und 
Buhnengeschichte. Ohio State University, 1936. 

57 BLV., cxtvu, 1, 20, 203, 210, 268, 275. 
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linghaus, hat z.B. darauf hingewiesen, dass das Stiick De His- 
torie van Slennerhinke (obwohl der Text nach einem Druck von 
1661 von Jellinghaus wiedergegeben ist) “wahrscheinlich gegen 
1630, sicher vor 1640 geschrieben” wurde.** Dadurch ist natiir- 
lich nicht bewiesen, dass die Handschrift oder der erste Druck 
schon das Wort Aufzug gekannt hat. Héchst wahrscheinlich ist 
es aber, und zwar deshalb, weil der Titel einer anderen dieser 
Bauernkomédien (Tweschen Hochtiet, 1640) deutlich zeigt, dass 
schon in dem Druck von 1644(?) die Akte A ufsiige (Uptoege) 
genannt wurden. Der Titel lautet nimlich: 

Tweschen Hochtiet. Dat ys: Ardige vyf Uptoege darin der eenfolligen Bueren 
wunnerlicke See un selsene Ree tho sehn, kortwillich tho lesen, lusting tho héren, 
un leeflichen tho ageren. Gedriickt im Jahr 1644.5 
Die Jahreszahl wird aber in derselben Ausgabe als 1640 be- 
zeichnet: “‘“Hamborg, by Hinrick Werner Jm Jahr 1640.’ 
Jellinghaus nimmt an, dass 1640 die richtige Jahreszahl fiir den 
ersten Druck ist. Wenn nun das Wort Au/fsug statt Akt von 
Harsdérffer herriihren sollte, wie Schirmer behauptet, dann 
hatte er es jedenfalls vor 1640 einfiihren miissen. Da aber die 
erste Ausgabe von Harsdérffers Gesprechspielen erst 1641 
herauskam und seine Tatigkeit in den Sprachgesellschaften erst 
1642 anfing,*' so sieht man, dass Schirmers Behauptung schon 
aus rein chronologischen Griinden nicht Stich halt. Man kann 
also annehmen, dass die Aktbenennung Awfzug urspriinglich 
im 17. Jahrhundert im engen Zuzammenhang und—wie es 
scheint—fast gleichbedeutend mit der Szenenbenennung A ufzug 
entstanden ist. Man darf aber im 17. Jahrhundert nur die An- 
fange suchen, denn es handelt sich ja weder um klare Begriffe 
noch um allgemeingiiltige Terminologie. 

Die Szenenbenennung Awftritt wurde erst in der zweiten 
Halfte des 17. Jahrhunderts eingefiihrt. Im Jahre 1680 schrieb 
z.B. Lohenstein am Anfang der dritten Szene der dritten 
Abhandlung seiner Sophonisbe: “C. Laelus nebst einer Menge 
Romischer Soldaten. Und alle Personen in vorigen Aufftritte.’’™ 

88 Ebd., 7. % Ebd., 203. 6 Fbd., 203. 

61 Im Jahre 1642 wurde Harsdirffer Mitglied der fruchtbringenden Gesell- 
schaft (“der Spielende,’’ Mitglied Nr. 368), und 1644 griindete er den Léblichen 
Hirten und Blumen-Orden an der Pegnitz. F. W. Barthold, Geschichte der Frucht- 
bringenden Gesellschaft, 241 ff., 325; Borinski, ebd., 170 ff., 183 ff; Goedeckes 


Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung ... , 2. Aufl., 1, 107 ff. 
" DL., Barock-Barockdrama, 1, 266. 
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Lohenstein gebraucht aber sonst keine Szenenbenennung in der 
Sophonisbe; die Szenenabschnitte sind nur durch die Szenen- 
iiberschrift (d.h. die Liste der in der Szene auftretenden Per- 
sonen) zu erkennen. Christian Weise hat aber schon 1683 die 
Szenenbenennung Avftritt in seinen Masaniello eingefiihrt. 
Auch in der bésen Catharine (zwischen 1689-1702), in dem ver- 
folgten Lateiner (1696) und in dem Singspiel im niederlandischen 
Bauer (1700) schreibt Weise A uftritt fiir Scene. In Postels Opern, 
Gensericus (1693) und Iphigenia (1699), heissen die Szenen auch 
Auftritt, Hallmann® hat auch um die Jahrhundertwende die 
Szenenbenennung Awfiritt bevorzugt. Gegen Ende des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts hat also das Wort Awftritt der Szenenbenennung Auf- 
zug starke Konkurrenz gemacht und am Anfang des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts hatte es bereits den Sieg davon getragen. Christian 
Weise steht an der Grenze; fiir ihn sind Avuftritt und Au/fsug 
noch gleichbedeutend, denn er gebraucht diese Ausdriicke 
abwechselnd, sogar in demselben Stiick. In seinem mieder- 
léndischen Bauer schreibt er nimlich Aufzug fiir Szene in dem 
Hauptstiick, aber Aw/ftritt in dem eingeschobenen Singspiel. 

Als Szenenbenennung wurde das Wort Aufzug also schon 
am Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts durch Awuftritt verdrangt, und als 
Aktbenennung hatte Au/sug wegen der Konkurrenz des Wortes 
Handlung im 17. Jahrhundert nie besonders weit um sich 
greifen kénnen. Im 18. Jahrhundert aber wurde das Wort 
Aufzug neu belebt und endgiiltig als Aktbenennung in das 
deutsche Drama eingefiihrt. Diese Neubelebung—es war 
wirklich eine solche—fallt in die Jahre zwischen 1730-40 und 
stammt sicher von Gottsched her. Dass Gottsched das Wort 
Aufzug als Aktbenennung mit Fleiss einfiihrte, zeight z.B. ein 
Vergleich der ersten (1730) mit der zweiten Auflage (1737) der 
Critischen Dichtkunst. In dieser zweiten Auflage kommen 
mehrere Stellen vor, wo Gottsched Aufsug statt Handlung 
einsetzte. Bei einem Vergleich einiger Ausziige aus der Ausgabe 
von 1730 (“Von dem Charakter eines Poeten’” und “Von 
Tragédien oder Trauerspielen’’)* mit der Auflage von 1737 
stellte sich heraus, dass nicht weniger als sechsmal Handlung 
durch Aufsug ersetzte wurde. Von besonderer Wichtigkeit ist 
eine Stelle, wo Aufsug nicht als Ersatz sondern als Zusatz 
vorkommt. Die Stelle lautet in der ersten Ausgabe: 

* Vgl. Palaestra, xxvii, 345 ff. % DL., Reihe Aufklérung, m1. 
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Ungeachtet nun diese Fabel nur eine einzige Haupthandlung haben muss, wenn 
sie gut sein soll, so teilte man doch der Abwechselung halber dieselbe in fiinf 
Teile ein, die man Actus oder Handlung nennte.® 


In der zweiten Auflage heisst es aber: “‘. . . so theilte man doch 
der abwechselung halber, dieselbe in fiinf Theile ein, die man 
Actus, Handlung, oder noch besser Aufziige nennte.’’** Daraus 
geht also hervor, dass Gottsched schon im Jahre 1737 aus irgend 
einem Grund das Wort Aufsug passender oder “‘besser” fand als 
Actus oder Handlung. Dabei ist aber zu bemerken, dass er 
noch keineswegs iiberall Handlung durch Aufzug ersetzte, denn 
das Wort Handlung kommt noch 6fters in dem Text von 1737 
in der Bedeutung von Aft vor. Aber in der Ubersetzung der 
ars poetica des Horaz, die Gottsched der zweiten Auflage der 
Critischen Dichtkunst beifiigte, und in den Anmerkungen dazu 
gebraucht er immer Awufsug fiir Akt. 

Dass Gottsched sehr darauf bedacht war, das Wort Aufsug 
als Aktbenennung einzufiihren, zeigen ferner die spiteren Aus- 
gaben des sterbenden Catos. In der ersten Auflage dieses Stiicks 
(1732) schreibt Gottsched immer Handlung fiir Akt, sowohl in 
dem Text des Spiels als auch in der Vorrede. Als aber das Stiick 
im Jahre 1742 in der deutschen Schaubiihne (Bd. 1) erschien, 
hatte Gottsched die Aktiiberschriften bereits zu Aufzug ver- 
andert. Es wird wohl auch durch Gottscheds Einfluss gewesen 
sein, dass die Aktiiberschrift Au/szug in die iibrigen Stiicke der 
Schaubiihne mit wenigen Ausnahmen eingefiihrt wurde. 

Warum Gottsched gerade das Wort Aufsug beforzugte und 
es so energisch einfiihren wollte, habe ich nicht aus irgend einer 
Gottschedschen Bemerkung feststellen kénnen. Wahrscheinlich 
aber hingt es damit zusammen, dass er aus irgend einem Grund 
anfing, die geliufige Aktbenennung Handlung oder Actus als 
ungeeignet zu empfinden. Zur Zeit Gottscheds bedeutete ja das 
Wort Handlung vor allem die Gesamthandlung des Stiicks. 
Wenn also die Gesamthandlung des Dramas einfach Handlung 
hiess, sowohl als auch der einzelne Akt, so hitte ja ein Stiick 
mit fiinf Akten wirklich fiinf verschiedene Handlungen haben 
kénnen. Nichts hatte aber der Gottschedschen Theorie mehr 
widersprechen kénnen als ein derartiges Missverstindnis, denn 

® DL., Reihe Aufklérung, m1, 40. 


© Versuch einer critischen Dichtkunst fiir die Deutschen . . . , 2. Aufl. (Leip- 
zig, 1737), 672. 
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fiir Gottsched war die Akteinteilung ganz “willkiirlich.”” Nur 
“der abwechselung halber ... damit dem Zuschauer nicht die 
Zeit gar zu lang wiirde,” hatte man die Stiicke in Akte eingeteilt, 
sagt er.*’ Vor allem war es auch die Einheit der Handlung (“nur 
eine einzige Haupthandlung”’) und die Verbindung der Akte 
(“untereinander verbunden’’), was Gottsched hier erstrebte. 
Deshalb lehnte er auch die Zwischenspiele so stark ab.** Nun 
war es auch gerade in diesem Zusammenhang und an dieser 
Stelle, d.h. wo er von der Gesamthandlung und von der Akt- 
einteilung sprach, dass er die Phrase ‘‘oder noch besser Aufziige” 
hinzusetzte. Hier empfand er also den Mangel der geliufigen 
Terminologie und fiihrte den Ausdruck A ujsug ein. 

Warum aber gerade A ufsug? Vermutlich weil dieses Wort fiir 
ihn ein biihnentechnischer und nicht ein dramatischer Ausdruck 
war. Gottsched wusste nimlich, dass Aufzug entweder von dem 
Aufziehen des Biihnenvorhangs oder von dem Aufzug der Per- 
sonen herzuleiten sei, jedenfalls ein Ausdruck, der sich auf die 
Biihne und nicht auf das Drama beziehe.** Er lehnte also die 
Aktbenennung Handlung ab, weil sie Einschnitte in die drama- 
tische Handlung bedeutete. Das Wort Aujfsug aber bevorzugte 
er, weil es nur biihnentechnische Abteilungen, eigentlich nur 
Pausen in der Auffiihrung einer einheitlichen Handlung, besagte. 

Seit Gottsched hat man das Wort Aujfsug hiufig aber nie 
ausschliesslich fiir die Aktbenennung gebraucht. Gellert, Weisse 
und Lessing u.a. schreiben zwar immer Aufzug aber bei Goethe 
und Schiller ist das nicht der Fall. Schiller schreibt A & in seinen 
ersten Dramen (Rauber, Don Carlos, Kabale und Liebe) aber 
sonst immer Aufzug (Fiesko, Maria Stuart, Wallenstein, Jung- 
frau, Tell). Auch Goethe schreibt Aft in seinen Jugenddramen 


 DL., Reihe Aufkldrung, m1, 40. 

® DL., Reihe Aufklérung, 11, 40-41. 

*° H. Schauer sagt (Merker-Stammler, Reallexikon, 1, 98): ‘“‘Gottsched gibt 
an, dass man ‘die Actus schon vor 100 Jahren Aufziige genennet,’ und erwiagt, 
ob das Wort vom Aufziehen des Vorhangs oder der Personen abzuleiten sei.””— 
Vgl. auch folgende Stelle aus Gottscheds Beytrdgen zur Critischen Historie, 1742 
(vm, 127): “Da das Niederlassen der Gardine bey dem Verfasser die Actus 
abtheilet, so ist zu verwundern, warum er sie Handlungen und nicht Aufziige 
nennt: und es sollte sich vielleicht aus diesem Verfahren ein Urtheil in der wich- 
tigen Frage abfassen lassen, ob man die Aufziige, die man bey andern Alten 
findet, vom Aufziehen der Gardine so genennet?” (Julius Petersen, “Schiller 
und die Biihne ... , Palaestra, xxxm, 139). 
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und in seinen Singspielen (Laune des Verliebten, Satyros, 
Triumph der Empfindsamkeit, Gétz, Clavigo, Stella usw.) und 
auch noch in Faust IJ. Aufeug kommt aber auch noch ofters vor 
(Mitschuldigen, Lila, Claudine, Geschichte Gottfriedens, Egmont, 
Epimenides Erwachen, Iphigenie, Tasso usw.). Ahnlich steht es 
bei den iibrigen Sturm und Drang und klassischen Dichtern; 
Akt kommt etwas éfters in den Dramen der Geniezeit vor und 
Aufsug wird hiaufiger von den klassischen Dichtern gebraucht. 
Das 19. Jahrhundert bevorzugt aber Akt; “das kiirzere Fremd- 
wort hat die deutschen Benennungen: Aufzug, Abtheilung, 
Handlung, usw. in den Hintergrund gedringt,” sagt Gustav 
Freytag in der Technik des Dramas.” Grillparzer und R. Wagner 
u.a. schreiben zwar noch Aufsug aber Kleist nur noch in der 
Familie Schroffenstein. Hebbel, Anzengruber, Ludwig, Wilden- 
bruch u.a. gebrauchen fast immer das Wort A &t. Man sieht auch, 
dass in der neuesten deutschen Dichtung das Fremdwort Akt 
das Wort Aufzug immer mehr zu verdringen droht, wie z.B. bei 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Schnitzler, Bahr usw. Vereinzelte 
Fille von anderen Verdeutschungen kommen aber auch noch 
vor. Also nennt Anzengruber die Akte Abéeilung in seinem 
Jungferngift, Hauptmann nennt sie Vorgang in Sckluck und Jau 
und Werfel nennt sie Phasen in Juarez und Maximilian. Das 
Wort Aufsug wird aber wohl noch lange in der deutschen Biihn- 
enterminologie weiterleben, ehe es durch irgend eine andere 
Verdeutschung oder durch das Fremdwort Akt ginzlich ersetzt 
wird. 


Wir haben also im Laufe dieser Untersuchung gesehen, wie 
sich aus den durch Actus und Scene bezeichneten Abschnitten 
des Renaissancedramas die Akt- und Szeneneinteilung des 
modernen Dramas entwickelt hat. Die Anfange gehen auf das 
16. Jahrhundert zuriick, im 17. geht dann die Entwicklung weiter 
vor allem die Entstehung der neueren Terminologie, aber erst 
im 18. Jahrhundert—obwohl es nicht an Gegnern fehlt—wird 
ein mehr oder weniger regelmissiges Verfahren und eine allge- 
meingiiltige Terminologie in das deutsche Drama eingefiihrt. 

GILBERT J. JORDAN 
Southern Methodist University 


7 Gesammelte Werke (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1897), xtv, 185. 











HENRIK IBSEN AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
SELF-REALIZATION 


Although interpretation and criticism of Henrik Ibsen’s 
\ social dramas has reached monumental proportions since the 
Norwegian master’s first great plays began to achieve world 
recognition, very little headway has really been made in cor- 
relating the enigmatic message of his dramas with his own 
philosophy of life and his solutions to the problems which con- 
fronted him. Men of letters, poets, scholars have written 
exhaustively of the probable interpretation of his plays, have 
spoken authoritatively and imaginatively of his social message, 
his individualism, his artistic purpose. But for the most part 
they have neglected to crystallize the essence of Ibsen’s dra- 
matic expression either in the light of his own life, or in relation 
to the age in which he lived. 

Much is possible if we survey Ibsen’s position in relation to 
his contemporaries of the nineteenth century. A correlation of 
his expression of individualism in its relation to nineteenth cen- 
tury philosophical thought would prove invaluable. An analysis 
of Ibsen’s relation to the whole nineteenth century movement 
for self-realization and individualism might possibly show him to 
be less cryptic than most commentators believe him to be. 
Ibsen, studied in the light of the cumulative work of such men 
as Emerson and Whitman in America, Nietzsche in Germany, 
Kierkegaard in Denmark, Carlyle of Heroes and Hero-Worship- 
pers in England, might show, not an isolated and unexplainable 
phenomenon arising in Europe without roots or antecedents, but 
an artist and philosopher very much a part of his age and his 
time, a thinker whose doctrines can be placed in neat juxtaposi- 
tion to the beliefs of his contemporaries. 

Equally important and basic, however, is the necessity of 
attempting an explanation of the Ibsen dramas, since none was 
offered by the playwright himself, on the basis of his own life, 
and in relation to the things he wrote and said to his friends. 
The closer home we go for an explanation of the hitherto unex- 
plainable, the greater is our chance for success. An analysis 
therefore of the extant record of what Ibsen thought and said 
in his private life offers a fertile field for interpretation that 
possibly goes beyond the limits of mere conjecture. 
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Ibsen’s demand that a man should be true to himself, master 
of that inexorable will which creates and defines personal des- 
tiny, ready to sacrifice anything to the realization of this ulti- 
mate good, is a principle which we find in his writings from the 
very beginning of his career. In his very first play, Catiline, we 
find it in Catiline’s downfall, brought about through his having 
repudiated his ideals. In St. John’s Night and The Vikings at 
Helgeland we meet it again. It is the principle underlying the 
penetrating satire of Love’s Comedy, and in The Pretenders Ib- 
sen treats the subject with a depth and spirituality akin to the 
masterly conception of his greatest social dramas.! 

It is but a step from the buoyant Hakon and the vacillating 
Skule, one who relentlessly carves out a destiny for himself, the 
other who doubts and hence cannot realize this destiny, to the 
mighty note of individualism which dominates all of Brand. It is 
in Brand that Ibsen scores his full triumph. The mature chal- 
lenge of Brand echoes and re-echoes down the vista of the years 
which produced Ibsen’s greatest plays. Between the writing of 
The Pretenders and the miracle of Brand three years later, there 
was a period in which Ibsen might have become anything—or 
nothing. The Pretenders shows clearly his vacillation between 
doubt and self-confidence, his boundless ambition and faith 
shaken by self-torment and abject despair. Then Ibsen went into 
voluntary exile. His will to realize his duty to himself conquered, 
and Ibsen left Norway for the freedom to be found in Rome. 
Brand and the masterpieces which followed were his reward. 

Peer Gynt followed Brand. Here, too, in his concept of a 
dreamer and an idler, however fantastic his characterization 
and fascinating his hero, Ibsen continued his fight against com- 
promise, against sham, against rationalized existence patterned 
on habit. In his picture of the great Boyg, who “conquers all 
things by yielding,” Ibsen again flings his defiant challenge to 
the world. ““To wrest humanity from the suffocating embrace 
of the Boyg, to take captive the spirit of compromise, bind it 
hand and foot and cast it into the depths of the sea... .” says 
George Brandes, “has been the aim of Ibsen, the poet. And this 
wresting of the individual from the power of compromise and of 


1 Halvdan Koht, The Life of Ibsen, 2 vols. The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1931), 1, 276. 
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the Boyg is the revolution as he conceives it.” This was the 
challenge Ibsen flung to the world, hesitatingly at first, perhaps 
almost unconsciously in his earlier work; then, in Brand and Peer 
Gynt, and on through to the final trumpet call in his epilogue, 
When We Dead Awaken, the challenge sounds with steadily 
growing strength and power. And because this is the one domi- 
nant note in his plays, traceable and clearly defined from the 
first drama to the last, it is the single element in his complicated, 
often enigmatic philosophy which must be carefully analyzed 
and evaluated. Because he offers no clues as to the inner sig- 
nificance of his plays in the plays themselves, and rarely if ever 
comments on his work in letters, speeches, or extant records of 
conversation, we must correlate his general comments on life 
into an organized and workable whole, then attempt a revalua- 
tion of the philosophic content of his plays on the basis of a 
synchronization of the two. 

“Tf I cannot be myself in what I write,’”’ Ibsen once wrote to 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, “then the whole is nothing but lies and 
humbug.’ The great dramas of Ibsen are filled with this spirit, 
but he lived no less compromisingly than did the characters of 
his plays. His life is a testament to the beliefs he cherished, a 
stern and uncompromising tribute to the indomitable will which 
dominated his life and work. It cannot be said of him that he 
preached one doctrine and practiced another. The sacrifices he 
so uncomplainingly made, the rigorous emotional asceticism 
which he so ungrudgingly practiced, are mute testaments of a 
belief that is not merely the thesis of his life work but of his life 
itself. 

The great thing is to become honest and truthful in dealing with one’s self—not 


to determine to do this or determine to do that, but to do what one must do 
because one is one’s self. All the rest simply leads to falsehoods.‘ 


This Ibsen wrote in 1870, expressing not only his need for 
self-knowledge and honesty, but also the necessity of doing the 
inevitable if one is to live in spiritual independence. In other 


* George Brandes, Henrik Ibsen. Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson. Critical Studies. 
Revised, with an intro. by William Archer (London: William Heinemann, 1899), 
p. 62. 

3 Letters of Henrik Ibsen. Translated by John Nilsen Larvik and Mary 
Morison. (New York: Fox, Duffield & Company, 1905), p. 87. 

* Letters. To Laura Kieler, Dresden, June 11, 1870, p. 194. 
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words, if one is determined to live in complete freedom, one fol- 
lows the only path that is open to such a course. 

Ibsen having set himself this goal, followed the road without 
compromise. Poverty, social criticism, renunciation were the 
price he paid for his individuality, until a few penetrating souls 
saw the great truth underlying his work and accepted his doc- 
trine. Financial success and fame came to him, and the blind 
adulation of a public who misunderstood, and groped, and strove 
to understand his teaching; but it was understanding for which 
he most craved. He felt himself chosen to fulfill a duty to his 
people. His was the task of fostering upon an unwilling and com- 
placent group the ideal of individual freedom, his was the mis- 
sion of lashing a sluggish and sleeping nation (and eventually a 
world) into a realization of the deeper significance of life. 

Society misunderstood and misconstrued Ibsen’s message. 
Even after the publication and instantaneous success of Brand 
in 1866, though they feted him and hissed him in turn, the inner 
thesis of his plays was seldom if ever completely understood. He 
did not submit his doctrine to the world to be accepted or re- 
jected at will, according to the tastes of each individual. Self- 
realization he forced upon the individual as a solemn duty, the 
highest task of mankind. “So to conduct one’s self as to realize 
one’s self—this seems to me the highest attainment possible to 
a human being. It is the task of one and all of us, but,”’ Ibsen is 
forced to conclude, “most of us bungle it.’’> He grieved because 
the individual was incapable of achieving this “highest attain- 
ment,” not because of any unhappy results which might come 
of his efforts at realization. No price was too high to pay for this 
most precious and most necessary condition of life. 

Although as a young man Ibsen entered heart and soul into 
the struggle for Norwegian nationalism, although he fought a 
bitter struggle with himself over political issues that tormented 
him before and immediately following his departure from Nor- 
way, in the end nationalism and political freedom came to mean 
very little to him. He realized that liberty was a personal thing, 
something far more vital than the right to share in the govern- 
ment of a nation. “Liberty is the first and highest condition for 
me,” he wrote to George Brandes in January, 1882. “‘At home 


5 Letters. To Bjérnson, Gossensass, August 8, 1882, p. 359. 
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they do not trouble much about liberty, but only about liberties 
—a few more or less, according to the standpoint of their 
party.’ Ibsen realized only too clearly that those who crp loud- 
est for liberty are usually too blinded by principles to under- 
stand the real significance of the meaning of personal freedom. 

“Ts it only in the domain of politics that the work of eman- 
cipation is to be permitted to go on with us?” he complains in 
a letter to Olaf Skavlan. “Must not men’s minds be emanci- 
pated first of all? Men with such slave-souls as ours cannot even 
make use of the liberties they already possess. Norway is a free 
country, peopled by unfree men and women.’” Ibsen saw only 
too clearly how impossible was his self-imposed task. His coun- 
trymen were incapable of understanding the concept of liberty 
except in so far as it applied to the concrete and understandable 
struggle for political privileges. Ibsen’s poignant cry, ‘there is 
nothing else and nothing better for us all to do than in spirit and 
in truth to realize ourselves,’ fell on deaf and uncomprehend- 
ing ears. 

Writing to King Charles of Norway in 1866 in an attempt to 
secure a pension from the government which would free him 
from debt and make him independent of the charity of his 
friends, Ibsen states clearly his belief in his God-sent task. He 
writes: 

It is not for a care-free existence I am fighting, but for the possibility of devoting 
myself to the task which I believe and know has been laid upon me by God— 


the work which seems to me more important and needful in Norway than any 
other, that of arousing the nation and leading it to think great thoughts.® 


Ibsen saw his life pattern in relation to this self-imposed task, 
and nothing could separate him from his work. Because he 
feared that friendship might demand too many sacrifices of his 
time and energy, might keep him from offering the best of him- 
self to his work, he put from himself the warmth and richness 
that is great fellowship and lived alone with his driving will. 
“He paid an awful price for his individuality,” says Haldane 
Macfall. ‘‘But he paid it.’”° Loneliness, renunciation and sorrow 


* Letters. From Rome, p. 350. 7 Letters. January 24, 1882, p. 353. 

8 Letters. To Theodor Caspari, June 27, 1884, p. 383. 

* Letters. April 15, 1866, p. 102. 

10 Ibsen, the man, his art and his significance. (New York and San Francisco: 
Morgan Shepard Company, 1907), p. 23. 
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were the wages of this freedom, but his life, in spite of its aus- 
terity, in spite of its sacrifices, is a blazing emblem of the thing 
he valued above all else—spiritual independence created through 
the will of the individual to realize his destiny. 

Writing to Magdalene Thoresen, his wife’s step-mother, 
with whom he felt a great spiritual kinship, Ibsen voices his in- 
tolerance of those who are too smug, too unimaginative to 
realize life to the fullest. “How often we hear good people in 
Norway,” he complains, “talk with the heartiest self-satisfac- 
tion about Norwegian discretion, which is really nothing more 
than a lukewarmness of blood that makes the respectable souls 
incapable of committing a grand piece of folly.” To Ibsen, a 
glorious, futile.act might be the manifestation of the uncon- 
querable and valiant heart. This is the thesis of Brand, in which 
he put so much of himself: 

Be passion’s slave, be pleasure’s thrall 
But be it utterly, all in all. 


Ibsen has no compassion for the human race. Man’s only 
hope is to achieve truth and freedom, regardless of the price. 
He has no sympathy—only a feeling of comradeship—with 
those who suffer. Indeed, he glorifies in suffering, for, harsh 
slave-driver of humanity that he is, he knows that only through 
suffering can the weakness and pettiness of man be distilled into 
something greater. Only through punishment and defeat can 
man become healthy and strong. Bitterness and adversity bring 
fineness and substance to life, as fire rids gold of dross and as 
oppression kindles the spirit of heroism in a downtrodden peo- 
ple.” 

Ibsen’s indebtedness to Séren Kierkegaard, the great Danish 
philosopher, has been so often commented on by his interpreters 
that the relationship between the two has become almost tradi- 
tional. George Brandes, among others, has pointed out the simi- 
larity between Kierkegaard’s philosophy, as set out in his 
Either-Or, and Ibsen’s ringing cry for freedom. Kierkegaard’s 
thesis is this: 


Let others complain of this age as being wicked, I complain of it as being con- 
1 Quoted by Edward Dowden, “Henrik Ibsen,’”’ Essays Modern and Eliza- 


bethan. (London: London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1910), p. 38. 12 Macfall, op. cit., pp. 169-170. 
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temptible, for it is devoid of passion. Men’s thoughts are thin and frail as lace, 
they themselves are the weakling lacemakers. The thoughts of their hearts are 
too paltry to be sinful.” 


Kierkegaard, like Ibsen, cried aloud for a “grand piece of folly” 
which would show that mankind was at least capable of living 
recklessly and intensely. 

Boyesen, criticising Ibsen’s doctrine of self-realization, is 
surprisingly short-sighted in failing to realize the tremendous 
price Ibsen paid for his right to preach such a doctrine. Boyesen 
glibly remarks that 
He has apparently no appreciation of the tremendous struggle, the immense 
suffering, the deluge of blood and tears, which it has cost to redeem the world 
from that predatory liberty which he admires, and to build up gradually the 
safeguards of organized society which he so detests.™ 
He did not see that Ibsen’s own life had been one long sacrifice to 
what he felt must be his inevitable course. He did not realize 
that a doctrine such as Ibsen preached, if it was to become a 
lasting and significant thing, could only come from a great inner 
spirituality. Above all, he could not understand that Ibsen’s 
almost fanatical demand for self-realization might involve sacri- 
fices a thousand-fold harder to make than would have been 
called for if Ibsen had followed the middle course of compromise. 
This is where many critics fail in an analysis of Ibsen’s philoso- 
phy. Their concept of freedom and individuality is not spiritual- 
ized and vitalized to the extent to which it becomes compatible 
with renunciation. 

“We have nothing to rally around—no great sorrow, such as 
Denmark has”’; Ibsen wrote to Magdalene Thoresen in 1865," 
“because our people lack the elevation of soul which is a condi- 
tion of being able to sorrow. . . . For as long as a people can sor- 
row, so long will that people live.” The intensity, the passion, 
the profundity that makes life worth fighting for and worth 
sacrificing for can only be obtained through the fulfillment that 
comes of great sorrow and great struggle. Elevation of soul that 
makes one capable of experiencing despair and renunciation is 
hence a requisite to the fuller life of individuality and freedom. 


4% Quoted by Brandes, op. cit., p. 49. 

™ Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, A Commentary on the Works of Henrik Ibsen. 
(London: William Heinemann, 1894), p. 8. 

% Letters. December 3, 1865, p. 92. 
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Ibsen’s clarion-call for the emancipation of the individual 
will was no superficial pose of the perpetual adolescent seeking 
a glorification of excess and instability. Self-renunciation and 
the elevation of soul that lifts one above the petty considera- 
tions of society were its primary requisites. He insisted on the 
“blessing of renunciation,”’ declaring that the ‘“‘man of ideas who 
is denied an opportunity to suffer or go hungry has thereby one 
less way of becoming great.’® And from the purification and 
deepening of the soul through self-denial and renunciation comes 
an objectivity, passionless and remote, which places the indi- 
vidual above and beyond society. Only from this position, where 
the individual has become greater than conventional morality, 
is he free to place himself beyond the accepted standards of good 
and evil and become a Jaw unto himself. 

Ibsen achieved this inviolability, but as he realized that in- 
dividualism cannot disregard the limitations set by social con- 
ditions, he fought a life-long struggle to remain above the soci- 
ety whose morality he despised. This is what he meant when he 
wrote: 

He who possesses liberty otherwise than as a thing to be striven for, possesses 
it dead and soulless; for the ideal of liberty has undoubtedly this characteristic, 
that it develops steadily during its assimilation. So that a man who stops in the 


midst of the struggle and says: ““Now I have it’’—thereby shows that he has 
lost it.!” 


The struggle for liberty and individual freedom served as a 
lash to keep Ibsen above the society which otherwise smothers 
the best and finest in those who blindly conform without ques- 
tion or opposition. He who feels that he has attained freedom 
and self-realization no longer struggles against these things and 
hence is sucked back down into the morass. Ibsen saw this more 
clearly than perhaps anyother. Those who marvel that his plays 
retain their vigor and their zest for struggle to the very last must 
remember that Ibsen dared not loosen his hold. “I for one am 
bound to confess,” he one wrote, “‘that the only thing about 
liberty that I love is the fight for it; I care nothing about the 
possession of it . . . ”!® He had been on the heights, he had pos- 


16 Quoted by Koht, op cit., 1, 184. From a newspaper article written by 
Ibsen in 1862. 
17 Letters. To George Brandes, Dresden, February 17, 1871, p. 208. 
18 Quoted by Brandes, op. cit., p. 57, from a letter of Ibsen’s. 
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sessed this ultimate freedom, and he had found it worth less 
than the exhilaration and the glory of the fight itself. The great 
characters in his plays are the product of this experience. 
Everything that I have written has the closest possible connection with what I 
have lived through, even if it has not been my own personal experience; in every 
new poem or play I have aimed at my own spiritual emancipation and purifica- 
tion—for a man shares the responsibility and the guilt of the society to which he 
belongs. Hence I once wrote the following dedicatory lines in a copy of one of 
my books: 
To live—is to war with fiends 
That infest the brain and the heart; 
To write—is to summon one’s self, 
And play the judge’s part.’* 


The characters of Ibsen’s plays are a testament to the inner 
conflicts of his life. Life itself was a struggle for freedom and 
truth, and in writing of life he could but offer up the fruits of 
his own bitter experience. This is the Ibsen of whom Boyesen 
unsympathetically wrote: ‘‘He has no more conception of the 
value of the restraining agencies with which man, as a mere 
measure of self-preservation, has been obliged to hedge himself 
in.’ Ibsen’s life was a struggle for intellectual self-preservation, 
bought at the price of the most rigorous restraint and renuncia- 
tion. 

Ibsen’s doctrine of personal freedom admitted of no com- 
promise. ‘‘What is really wanted,” he wrote in 1870, “‘is a revo- 
lution of the spirit of man.’ Here is the youthful Ibsen speak- 
ing, voicing his “All or nothing” doctrine, setting himself up as 
the arch-iconoclast, destroyer of the insidious gods of doubt and 
compromise. And as he set himself to make over his own soul 
into the inevitable pattern as he saw it, so did he thrust his 
doctrine upon indifferent or resisting mankind. 

The ignorance and blindness of his fellowmen made his 
struggle seem almost hopeless to the iconoclastic Ibsen who was 
preaching the autocratic doctrine of self-realization to all who 
would listen. There are many who call him a pessimist, but 
Ibsen saw the value of life beyond and above the ignorance and 
prejudices of society or he would never have forced himself to 
go on. He saw men as they were, and was not pleased with what 


19 Letters. To Ludwig Passarge, Munich, June 16, 1880, p. 334. 
20 Boyesen, op. cit., p. 7. 21 Quoted by Brandes, op. cit., p. 56. 
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he saw; but he also saw what men might someday become, and 
this drove him to lash his whip and play the ringmaster to a 
bewildered humanity. 

Because Ibsen was primarily interested in the inner conflicts 
and changes which constitute the drama of the individual, the 
climax of his play is usually the moment of realization, the mo- 
ment in which his chief character, for one supreme moment, 
regardless of what is to follow, comes face to face with his own 
soul in complete accord and understanding. In this moment the 
individual realizes himself, knows himself for what he is. 
Whether or not he is able to rise above the ultimate truth de- 
pends entirely on the deep threads of past experience which 
Ibsen has woven so skillfully into the body of the play. Most 
of his characters, like most of mankind, are not capable of 
sustaining this clarity of vision. They see, and cannot survive; 
but they have had the moment which is both the climax of their 
emotional experience and the climax of the drama, and in thus 
experiencing what few are yet capable of experiencing, they die. 

Ibsen’s characters all struggle toward this higher attainment. 
With painful regard for absolute truth he saw them as having 
reached various stages in their development toward this higher 
freedom. To achieve self-realization even under a misconception 
of one’s ultimate purpose in life is a finer thing than to repudiate 
one’s individuality in the desire for social approbation. Brand 
achieves the uncompromising completeness which was his great- 
est strength, but his concept of life was incomplete, and he 
perished as a result of his individuality. This cannot be a trag- 
edy. His was a power given to few. Although the price must be 
paid, no just and balanced settlement can be considered tragedy. 

Many interpreters of Ibsen do not understand that Ibsen 
was seeking something infinitely higher than conventional 
happiness for his characters, and hence, when the play ends in 
suicide or death, they dismiss the drama as a tragedy on the 
grounds that it has an unhappy ending. “‘Poetry of despair, if 
ever there were one,” says Croce, “not from pessimism of a 
pleasure which wanes or of life which vanishes, but from pessi- 
mism of a consciousness of the impossibility for man ever to 
follow the path to which his own nature impels him or makes 
him wish to follow.’ 

* Benedetto Croce, “Ibsen,’’ London Mercury, v1 (1922), p. 377. 
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We cannot deny that Ibsen recognized this gulf between 
capacity and will, but his characters, in struggling to bridge this 
gap, are compensated by the fullness of the struggle for any 
unhappy results that may be the outcome. He has no fear of 
death. In the face of the larger issues of life, death becomes a 
secondary consideration. He merely recognizes that death brings 
with it a certain finality which makes the moment more weighty 
than the moments leading up to it. He summons it to end the 
drama of life with an ease which indicates that he respects but 
does not fear it. To Earl Skule, to Brand, to Hedda, to Borkman, 
to Solness, to Rubek—to all his seekers after an ideal more 
important than mere existence—to all his characters who have 
the will to face destiny unflinchingly—death comes as an escape 
from what would be immeasurably more tragical to those who 
refuse to compromise with life.” 

As has been already noted, Ibsen’s very first play, Catiline, 
written in 1850, is concerned to a great extent with the “dis- 
crepancy between our desires and our power of giving them 
satisfaction.”™ And the great similarity between Catiline, Lady 
Inger of Oestraat, The Vikings at Helgeland, and The Pretenders 
lies in the contradiction between will and desire, between capac- 
ity and ambition,” the inability to reach as far as one can 
imagine oneself climbing. This was the shadow, the fear that 
haunted Ibsen’s earlier years, until he threw off Skule’s doubt 
and forced his challenge to the world in Brand. But the idea 
did not lose itself entirely. In Rosmersholm it becomes Johannes 
Rosmer’s inability to tear himself from the ties of the past, to 
reach as far as he is able in the work of ennobling and uplifting 
mankind. In Hedda Gabler it becomes the dominant note. 

It is a crying need, this necessity of realizing one’s self to the 
limit of one’s possibilities. If one has talent, intellect, imagina- 
tion, but no outlet for the latent energy born of these qualities, 
if one has the vision to realize what one might become if one 
could only be free to realize one’s fullest potentialities, but no 


% Edwin Bjorkman, “The Optimism of Ibsen,’’ Living A ge, ccLxxvm (1913) 
p. 717. 

* Edward Dowden “Henrik Ibsen,’ Contemporary Review, xc (1906), p. 
655. 

% Brandes, op. cit., pp. 71-72 and Koht, op. cit., 1, 101, both note the simi- 
larity of theme underlying these early dramas. 
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possibility of ever achieving this freedom and this state of 
realization, then one is faced with this most tragic of all situa- 
tions, the realization that one is doomed to be forever faced with 
the mockery of what might have been.” 

A recently discovered notebook of Ibsen’s furnishes us with 

the following important clue to the character of Hedda Gabler, 
one of the most frequently misunderstood of Ibsen’s characters, 
but one which becomes completely comprehensible if viewed in 
relation to his general philosophy. Ibsen writes: 
The play must be built around “‘the Inevitable,”’ the hankering after and aiming 
at something that stands against all conventions, established customs, in one’s 
consciousness—also Hedda’s. ... There lies deep poetry at the bottom of 
Hedda’s nature. . ... She wants to lead a man’s life. But then comes hesitations 
—the inherited deep-rooted beliefs. .. . One marries Tesman but one occupies 
one’s imagination with L¢vborg. One leans back in one’s chair, closes one’s 
eyes, and pictures his adventures. . . . She cannot do it herself—cannot take 
part in the other one’s goal—so she shoots herself.*” 


What is this “Inevitable” that Hedda craves to the point of 
giving her life to realize? Is it not the search for that which will 
give significance to an existence that has no meaning and no 
purpose? This “Inevitable” can mean only some experience, 
some contact that will fulfill Hedda’s existence and thus realize 
her fullest possibilities. And when she finds that life has nothing 
to offer her that will lift her existence above the prosaic and the 
ugly, she choses to be, for one brief moment at least, the master 
of her own destiny, and ends it all in suicide. Ibsen’s justification 
for this act, which raises Hedda’s existence to a level of great 
poetry, is to be found in the early notes for the play: 


People say that suicide is immoral. But what about living a life of prolonged sui- 
cide—out of regard for one’s environment?** 


Hedda, who has been restricted and repressed by her environ- 


% Says Koht (op. cit., m, 253) of Hedda Gabler: “It contained many of the 
questions which had been raised in him, and many of the things he experienced 
—first and foremost the apprehension regarding the courage to live and the 
responsibility in living.” 

#7 Joseph Wood Krutch, “Vine Leaves in his Hair,’’ The Nation, cxxx1x 
(1934), p. 720, quotes this as having been printed on the theatre program for 
Miss Eva Le Gallienne’s production of Hedda Gabler. 

*® Quoted by Archibald Henderson, “Henrik Ibsen, the Evolution of his 
Mind and Art,’”’ European Dramatists. (New York and London: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1926), p. 171. From Ibsen’s Nachgelassene Schriften. 
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ment from the moment she was old enough to realize the im- 
portance of being General Gabler’s daughter, finally conquers 
her fear of scandal and frees herself from the monotony and 
uselessness of her existence. 

And Hedda died in beauty. Dramatically and gallantly she 
made her last exit from the world that had offered her only the 
ugly and the mundane. Here was her vindication of a worthless 
life, here was her challenge to the world that had not, in the 
last analysis, been capable of forcing her into an existence of 
degradation and enforced slavery. Death meant freedom to her, 
and a proof that she was no longer incapable of a brave and 
courageous deed. “Voluntary death, moreover, effaced the 
stigma of cowardice under which she had all her life smarted.’””* 
And as James Huneker has expressed it, her suicide was “‘the 
most profound and significant act of her life.’’*° 

In A Doll’s House Tbsen attacks a society which countenances 
a relationship in which the husband is permitted to dominate 
an immature and undeveloped wife, a society which will allow 
a woman to reach adulthood without educating her to a realiza- 
tion of her own potentialities and capacities.** But Nora was 
one of those individuals to whom Ibsen gave the potentialities 
for this development. He placed her in a position which brought 
out her latent qualities, which gave her the vision and insight 
to realize wherein she had hitherto failed, and with this realiza- 
tion Nora became one of those fortunate individuals destined 
to widen the boundaries of human experience. Ibsen once said 
that ‘“‘man is right who has allied himself most closely with the 
future,’ and indeed today Nora’s importance no longer rests 
on her then-courageous exit from the Helmer household, but on 
the deeper significance underlying this act—her awakening in- 
dividuality, her courageous acceptance of herself as she then 
was, and her spiritualized imagination which reached ahead so 
surely and saw herself as she might become. 


2* Hermann J. Weigand, The Modern Ibsen. A Reconsideration. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1925), p. 261. 

% “Three Disagreeable Girls—Hedda Gabler, Mildren Lawson, Undine 
Spragg,’’ Forum, wt (1914), 768. 

* Montrose J. Moses, Henrik Ibsen, the Man and his Plays (New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley, 1908), p. 362. 

% Letters. To Brandes, from Rome, January 3, 1882, p. 350. 
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In 1885, at Trondhjem, Norway, at the time that Ibsen was 
beginning work on Rosmersholm, and again in making notes for 
the play itself, Ibsen echoes one of his most firmly established 
convictions, doctrine on which much of Rosmersholm was built: 
A new nobility will come into being. It will not be the nobility of birth or of 


wealth, nor yet the nobility of endowment or of knowledge. The nobility of the 
future will be the nobility of the soul and of the will.” 


As in A Doll’s House, Ibsen’s concern was for the future 
greatness and freedom of the human soul. He realized the chasm 
which stretched between the present state of the human race 
and the future state of which he had dreamed in his Third 
Empire. And so it was necessary that human beings be born 
who, if they had not the full potentialities of achieving complete 
freedom, had at least the vision and the nobility to offer them- 
selves as a sacrifice in bridging the gulf between what is and what 
is to be. If Rebecca lacked the spirit to resist the insidiousness 
of the traditional morality which constitutes “the Rosmer view 
of life,”’ she at least retained the earlier convictions of her pagan 
and joyous youth which made her prefer death to emotional 
and intellectual slavery. And if Rosmer, on the other hand, was 
unable to keep Rebecca from succumbing to his idea of tradi- 
tional morality, he was at least able to make the last great 
effort to follow her in her sacrifice for the freedom and self- 
realization of future generations yet to come. 

Again, in what is probably Ibsen’s most autobiographical 
play, The Master Builder, we are confronted with the problem 
of the individual’s will to achieve the most transcending expe- 
rience that life has to offer. At its glorious climax, Hilda’s un- 
mistakable triumphant cry rises above the screams of horror, 
when once again she sees the master builder as she has hoped 
and dreamed of his being. He has done the impossible, and for 
one brief moment stands above and beyond all that has hereto- 
fore kept him from living with courage and freedom. It is a 
brief but transcending victory for them both, and Solness’ death 
cannot be considered except as a minor tragedy. For there is 
music, “harps in the air,” as Solness stands above his old fears 
and faces his god, and his end, like Hedda’s, like Rebecca’s, is 
but a culmination of the supreme moment of his life. Hilda, 


* Quoted by Henderson, of. cit., p. 171. 
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standing below and watching the drama of Solness’ life being 
reenacted before her eyes, finds consummation of her long- 
cherished desire to see her master builder once again supreme, 
all powerful, omnipotent. It is a beautiful and a high adventure, 
and it is clearly a testament to Ibsen’s faith in the ability of the 
human soul to achieve self-realization and ultimate freedom 
if one has the vision to see the glory of what might be. 

The same principle applies to Ibsen’s other dramas. With the 
inevitability of the Greek tragedy Ibsen’s plays follow a clearly 
defined pathway. His characters, being intensely human, lack 
the perfection which would bring them unscathed into the Third 
Kingdom, but they rise above and beyond the mundane con- 
siderations of society, paying a paltry price for their individual- 
ity. James Huneker reports that Ibsen once said: “Many things 
and much upon which my later work has turned—the contra- 
diction between endowment and desire, between capacity and 
will, at once the entire tragedy and comedy of mankind—may 
here be dimly discerned.’ Ibsen knew then that the pioneering 
spirits who struggled to surpass the limitations of their own 
existence must perish in their attempts to go beyond the ac- 
cepted boundaries, but go ahead they must, regardless of the 
etcome. He who struggles one step past his fellow creatures, 
though he perish in making this single step, has not lived in 
vain. 

Ferdinand Brunetiére has declared that ‘“‘there can be no 
tragedy without a struggle; nor can there be genuine emotion 
for the spectator unless something other and greater than life 
is at stake.’® This is the ethical teaching of Ibsen’s greatest 
dramas, and, if something “‘other and greater than life is at 
stake,” then the attainment of this thing, though the price of 
attainment be a sacrifice of life itself, is a victory rather than 
a defeat, a triumph rather than a tragedy. 

ELIZABETH JACOBS 


™“ “Thsen,”’ Egoists. A Book of Supermen. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1909), p. 322. 

* Quoted by James Huneker, “Ibsen,” Jconoclasts. A Book of Dramatists. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905), p. 1. 
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SUPERNATURAL AGENTS IN CHRISTIAN IM- 
AGERY:' WORD STUDIES IN ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMATISTS 


Our words describe our world. They indicate where we have 
divided it and how we have classified the parts. As we may 
divide the spectrum, into three or seven or as many colors as 
we choose, we may divide the rest of our world and name the 
parts. The parts that we have named by our words may some- 
times indeed not make exactly the divisions that we make 
individually, but they make the divisions that we have inherited 
with our language, and these are the ones which we have un- 
wittingly adopted in nearly all cases. To know just where these 
lines run is to know just what these words mean, is to grasp the 
thoughts and feelings of the people who use these words so. Not 
to know where these lines run, is to misinterpret the words 
and distort the thoughts of the people who use them. If we 
could get a pattern of every word in relation to every other 
word that any speaker had used up to a given moment, it would 
reveal to us the scheme of his world and the mechanism of his 
mind. By comparing his use of words with that of the group 
around him we could pick out his individuality and conformity 
of thought. 

We do not have all words of any speaker in their context, 
but from some authors we have enough to show the comparative 
frequency of some of their words. On the other hand, the com- 
binations that we use are so multitudinous, that we must resort 
to some scheme oi classification to be able to take in the whole 
picture. 

I have tried to make a small beginning in this direction by 
gathering all the instances of a certain group of words in the 
plays of Shakspere, Greene, Jonson, Kyd, and Marlowe. Inas- 
much as my studies could not include the complete vocabulary, 
the limits of the group of words chosen have had to be arbitrarily 
determined in advance. This involves a certain danger of draw- 
ing conclusions on the evidence of borderline words. The group 
is supernatural agents in Christian imagery and is meant to 
include all those persons and beings of supernatural powers 


1 My thanks to the editors of the Early Modern English Dictionary, to Pro- 
fessors Sapir of Yale and Blumer of Chicago. 
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which the Elizabethan audience may have accepted, whether 
historically Christian or not. It includes such words as Belzebub, 
soul, and prophet wherever the context permits them to be 
classified as Christian, supernatural, and agents, and omits them 
wherever they lack one of these characters. Frequently the 
immediate setting will imply their inclusion, while the wider 
setting, perhaps an ancient Greek or Roman scene, will involve 
their inclusion in an anachronism. I have included them, never- 
theless, on the basis that in these cases we feel these supernatural 
beings as identical with our own of the same names. Nor have 
I tried to classify these words in all the relations of their con- 
texts, but only according to ten classes. In other words, I have 
asked: how much was the author concerned in his plays with 
supernatural Christian beings in each of these respects? The 
figures of frequency will show how these classes compare with 
each other and in which ways these beings were most important 
in the plays. 

The ten classes are: 

A. The supernatural being is mentioned in supernatural 
surroundings. 

B. The supernatural agent acts directly on the natural 
(physical) world. 

C. The supernatural agent observes men. Instances are not 
repeated here which are entered in the narrower Classes D, E, 
F, following. 

D. The supernatural agent affects men’s moral acts or 
condition. 

E. The supernatural agent rewards, punishes, pardons, ap- 
proves, or disapproves men’s acts or attitudes. 

F. The supernatural agent helps or hinders men. 

G. The supernatural being appears to the physical senses of 
men. 

H. The attitudes or acts of men toward the supernatural 
being are mentioned. 

J. The supernatural is a standard or model of comparison 
for the natural (many similes and metaphores). 

K. The supernatural being is mentioned as the object of 
religious doctrine, faith, or doubt. 

x. Instances of supernatural agents which could not be 
classified under any of the above ten classes. 
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The following table gives the total distribution for each 
author. The authors are referred to by initial, e.g. S= Shakspere. 
Column /2 gives the total number of occurrences of the words in 
this group in the senses of Christian supernatural agents used 
with independent meaning; column /3 gives the total number 
of occurrences of the words in set-phrases, i.e., where the mean- 
ing of the whole phrase is not equal to the sum of its parts. 


These occurrences are not otherwise classified. 
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It should be noticed that Shakspere contains about half as 
many lines again as the other four dramatists together. 

Considering Shakspere first, we observe that the biggest 
class is H, man’s attitudes and acts toward the supernatural 
agents; if, however, we combine C, D, E, and F to form a class 
parallel with H, attitudes and acts of the supernatural agents 
toward man, we get a larger total (606). More than half of these 
indicate help or hindrance (F). 

Class G no doubt gives a wrong impression. When ghosts 
themselves appear on the stage, they need not be mentioned as 
appearing. So this category must be more important than the 
figures indicate. 

In contrast with the Classes C, D, E, F, and H, relations 
between men and the supernatural agents, we have A, B, J, 
and K. The instances in A to a great extent still indicate men’s 
relations, since the most common word here by far is soul. 
Discounting this work, in order to get the interest in the super- 
natural apart from man, we have only 40 instances in Shakspere 
and 70 in the others. Class B, the supernatural and nature 
apart from man, has only 44 in Shakspere. Class J, on the other 
hand, is one of his biggest, and is the biggest in Jonson. Here the 
supernatural beings are referred to only as standards of com- 
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parison, i.e., no actual belief in them is implied. Other words, 
too, predominate in J: instead of God and heaven, they are 
devil, fiend, and angel. Finally, Class K, doctrines and doubts, 
is Shakspere’s smallest, and surprisingly small, considering that 
he wrote between the days of the Reformation and the Thirty 
Years War. 

All in all, we may conclude that, whatever Shakspere’s 
private faith may have been, as a dramatist he was not much 
concerned with the other world, an after-life, nor, in spite of 
cardinals and prelates, was he much concerned with characters 
who were. He was concerned with the acts and feelings of men 
from whatever cause, but he took no part in determining the 
nature of such a cause when it was supposed to be supernatural. 
He used these words, because they were in current use, but with 
the least implication of their supernatural qualities that his 
characters or the language would allow. This is borne out further 
by the fact that heaven is used 350 times where God or some more 
definite word for a supernatural agent might have been used, 
and God itself appears 476 times in set-phrases and only 399 
times as an independent semantic unit. 

In Greene we have two plays particularly concerned with 
supernatural agents: the Looking Glass for London furnishes 
188, Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 92 occurrences of the words 
in our group out of a total of 373 for the six plays examined. 
The distribution in these two plays is interesting compared with 
the figures for the other four. 








Plays A B Cc D E F G H J K x Total 





LGL to Fut CS eo oR Oe arses 
FBFB } = 7s 2 ew eS wt Se 92 
Others ees Se eS ee Te, ee 85 





In accordance with the nature of the play, Class D, moral 
influence, and Class E, reward and punishment, are greatest 
after H in LGL. In FBFB Class K has more instances than all 
the plays of Shakspere, but they are nearly all doctrines of 
devils and their following, eight represented by the word spirit. 
The nine instances in the LGL, on the other hand, are all fur- 
nished by the word God. There are no instances in this Class 
in any of the other plays.—Greene is the only author who uses 
Lord in its independent sense at all frequently. He uses it 56 
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times and in set-phrases, ten, while for the others the figures 
are Shakspere 18 and 88, Marlowe 3 and 3, Kyd 0 and 2, and 
Jonson 1 and 59. 

In Jonson a comparison between the folio and quarto edi- 
tions of EI (Every Man in his Humour) and EO (Every Man out 
of his Humour) is interesting. In fact, I have treated EIQ 
(Quarto) as a play separate from EI folio. Fiend appears thrice 
in EI, not at all in EIQ; but God appears 5 times independently 
in EIQ and 83 times in set-phrases, while only 2 and 30 times 
in EI. Heaven is 0 and 11 in EIQ, 1 and 16 in EI. Jesu appears 
in set-phrases 18 times in EIQ, once in EI; Lord, only in set- 
phrases, 8 and 5 times respectively. In EO these changes are 
even more conspicuous: in EOQ Christ and Jesu occur each 21 
times in set-phrases, not at all in EO; God 19 times more in set- 
phrases in EOQ than in EO (57), heaven seven times more. In 
fact, throughout the ten plays Jonson uses these words much 
more in set-phrases than independently. Figures for the com- 
monest words and for the total of all words of this group are: 


with independent meaning in set-phrases 





devil 33 9 
God 14 272 
heaven 38 76 
Jesu _— 19 
Lord 1 57 
total 208 443 


Comparing the classes with each other, we find much the 
same distribution as with Shakspere, except that Jonson, ap- 
parently, soon comes to the place where he studiously avoids 
reference to the most characteristically Christian supernatural 
beings in independent semantic use. This appears not only from 
the rare occurence of God as a semantic unit (only 4 times) 
outside of EI and EO and the less definite reference, heaven and 
other substitute words, such as Creator, King of heaven, Maker, 
power, star, but also by the comparatively rare mention of 
inhabitants of the Christian heaven by any name (87) as com- 
pared with a total of 399 instances of the word God alone in 
Shakspere, 70 of them in Richard III. Likewise the even greater 
proportion in Class J and smaller proportion in Class K (com- 
pare the Alchemist and Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay) indicate 
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a conscious determination to keep religious questions off the 
stage.— Incidentally I may mention, that devil with 18 and 
fiend with 12 instances in Class J make up almost half of the 
total in this Class, as with Shakspere. 

In Kyd these matters are more serious, especially on the 
moral side. Although there are only 8 instances in D, moral 
influence on men, there are 46 in E, reward, etc., more even 
than in F or H. These 46 instances are well distributed through 
ST (11), Cor (18), SP (12). Class J has only 7 instances, and 
against a total of 201 occurrences in independent use for all 
classes, there are only 21 in set-phrases. 

In Marlowe we find a different emphasis. To be sure, Class 
H is still the greatest and Class F is second; but A has a far 
greater proportion than with any of the other dramatists. These 
instances are well divided throughout the vocabulary and 
throughout the plays. Twenty of them refer to heavenly beings: 
in Shakspere, 22; in Kyd, 2; in Jonson, 1; in Greene, none. This 
emphasis is brought out further by the nature of the words that 
appear in Marlowe and not in the others: Almighty, heaven’s 
great Architect, the blessed, Godhead, Guider of all crowns, Majesty 
of heaven, Primus Motor, First Mover, Omnipotence, Punisher of 
sin, Queen of heaven, Arch-Regent, seraphim, son of God, son of 
everliving Jove, Trinity; while Christ appears 32 times (8 in 
Shakspere, 4 in Kyd), Jesus Christ once (thrice in Shakspere), 
Jehovah three times (8 in Greene, nowhere else), Saviour 4 
times (once in Shakspere), in independent meaning. 

The following chart shows the comparative frequency of all 
the words in the ten classes for the five dramatists, giving the 
average number of instances for each 10,000 lines. Each author is 
indicated by his initial (S for Shakspere, etc.). The connecting 
lines between the Classes mean nothing; they are put in only for 
convenience in following an author through the Classes. 

We may begin to read this chart about as follows: Classes 
E (reward, etc.) and F (help, etc.) about balance H (man’s 
attitudes and acts). These are the three Classes with by far the 
greatest frequencies. 

Characteristically contrasting with the general effect is Jon- 
son’s line, which rises highest in J (standards of comparison) 
and practically everywhere else is lower than any of the others. 
Shakspere’s line resembles his closest, in that it remains below 
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the others in D, E, F, G, H, and K and rises above them in J. 
Marlowe and Kyd stand out by their high frequencies in A (in 
supernatural surroundings) and their low point in J; Marlowe, 
further, by having the highest frequencies in three Classes, A, 
F, and H, and by far the highest total. Greene, meanwhile, 
appears above the others in D (moral influence), G (appearance 
of the supernatural beings), and K (doctrine and doubts). 


FREQUENCY 


110 


ple) 





In order to give a comprehensive view of the most frequent 
words, I have constructed the chart below. Since Shakspere 
contains about half as many running words of all kinds in his 
thirty-seven plays as the other four authors together in their 
plays examined, I have given separate figures for him and for 
them. Shakspere’s figures are in brackets throughout. By put- 
ting three of his instances in the same block with two instances 
from the four others combined, we get a direct comparison of the 
other four with Shakspere. 

We can read this chart: devil in Shakspere is proportionately 
the most common word in a given Class. God in H is as common 
in Shakspere as in the total or average of the four others, but in 
the same Class the frequency of heaven in Shakspere compared 
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with its frequency in the other four dramatists is as 68 to 48 or 
102 to 72, which is the same thing. 

We are not surprised that God predominates in the largest 
Classes, H, F, E, D; we may be surprised that other words are 
more common in J, K,and especially A. Noticeable is that heaven 
is everywhere a close second. Since it is also commonly thought 
of as a place (instances of which, of course, do not come into 
consideration here), its reference to an agent will be less definite 
than in the word God. 

R. E, SALESKI 


Wood Ridge, Virginia 








BOOK REVIEWS 


HANDBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. ERSTER BAND. EInN- 
LEITUNG UND LAUTLEHRE. By J. Van Dam. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters’ Uitgevers-Maatschappij. 1937. vii+140 pp. 
Fl. 5.90. 


Professor Van Dam, the joint author of a well-known history 
of German literature, now presents us with the first volume of a 
comprehensive handbook of the German language. This first 
volume contains the phonology and accentuation and is to be 
followed by further volumes on the morphology and syntax. 
Although primarily intended for Dutch University students, 
this work will be invaluable for English-speaking students of 
German, as it contains much that is generally assumed to be 
known and ordinarily not found in grammars written by Ger- 
mans. Of great value is the very full treatment of the accentua- 
tion of place-names and the long lists giving the main stress on 
those tricky un-compounds which are treated most perfunctorily 
in the majority of grammars. Equally important are the rules 
given for the pronunciation of difficult place-names, e.g. Oeyn- 
hausen, Voigtland, of foreign words beginning with sp and st, e.g. 
steril, stipulieren, of v in Valuta, Levkoie etc., and of foreign 
suffixes like -ie and -ier in Aktie, Endivie, Kavalier, Atelier etc. 
On the whole the student will find this section a most useful 
and reliable guide, although he will need more details on the 
pronunciation of Slavonic words ending in -ow than are given 
on p. 131, and in the lists of wm- compounds he will look in vain 
for many common words as unerfreulich, ungeachtet, unberechen- 
bar, unlesbar, unsichtbar, unziemlich. 

Throughout the work comparisons are made between Ger- 
man and Dutch, so that it may almost be called a comparative 
study of the phonology of these two languages. This naturally 
entails an account of when and how the differences between them 
arose, and a final chapter, extending to over sixty pages, is 
devoted to a historical account of the German sound-system. 
Whilst recognizing that it would be unfair to judge this section 
by those rigorous standards demanded of a historical grammar, 
it must be pointed out that many statements in it are so brief 
as to be misleading. On p. 178, for example, it is stated that a 
Primitive Germanic 6 became #@ in Modern German and Dutch 
without any mention of the intermediate stages involved. The 
present reviewer feels also compelled to take exception to Pro- 
fessor Van Dam’s conception, expressed again and again in this 
final chapter, that there is a conscious tendency in the history 
of German to fill certain gaps in the sound-system. We are told, 
for example, on p. 158 and again on p. 189 that the change, 
OHG. au> 6, took place to fill the gap left by the change 6>wo, 
regardless of the fact that the former change preceded the latter 
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and that the 6 arising from au was in all probability of different 
quality from the Primitive Germanic 6. 

Misprints, some of which are definitely misleading, are not 
infrequent. For algemeinen read allgemeinen (p. 69, note), for 
Aufenhalt read Aufenthalt (p. 71, 1. 8 from below), for ist read 
sind (p. 85, 1. 12 from below), for labiovelaren read labiodentalen 
(p. 147, 1. 9), for Anlaut read Inlaut (p. 147, 1. 12), for ather 
read father (p. 192, note). More consideration might also have 
been given the reader in the explanation of abbreviations. What, 
for example, is the student to make of the note on p. 32: Maurer 
S. 81 und Swb. 824? 

The book is written in a pleasant and easy style and despite 
occasional blemishes it may be recommended with confidence 
to students who already have some knowledge of German. The 
teacher will find it a handy book of reference containing much 
for which he will look in vain in Duden or Siebs. We look for- 
ward with pleasure to the other volumes which are promised, 
and we shall have much interest in seeing how Professor Van 
Dam deals with the syntax of German and Dutch from his 
comparative point of view. 

CuarLes T. CARR 
University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE DER RUNENKUNDE. Von Helmut Arntz. Leip- 
zig: Otto Harrassowitz. Pp. xiv+293. 


A bibliography of the literature on the runes and the runic 
inscriptions has been a desideratum for many a year. If others 
have thought of sometime undertaking the task of compiling 
such a work they have no doubt been frightened away from it, 
and have given it up. I’m afraid that Arntz’s French friend, who 
urged him to do this job, saying that it “ne serait pas trés 
difficile 4 faire,” underestimated the difficulty of the task. In 
the “Vorwort” Dr. Arntz explains about the various kinds of 
writings that he has excluded, and how he has delimited the 
field to include only that which is directly connected with 
Germanic runes. Within this limit he has uncovered 5000 titles; 
and he ventures the guess that should he have included all 
the material from mythological, archaeological and other publi- 
cations,’ there would have been 1000 titles more. The author 
makes no overstatement when he says that “‘die Runenkunde 
iiber dem Wert eines Anhangsels der Germanistik hinausge- 
wachsen ist in den Rang einer selbststindigen Wissenschaft.” 
Lying, so to speak, between linguistic science and archaeology, 


1 He has selected from these only works in which the discussion of the in- 


scriptions have scholarly interest at the present time. On the other hand he has 
included some forged inscriptions, and the writings about them. 
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it touches at many points such other disciplines as the history 
of culture, and the history of religion, and to the student of the 
political history of northern western and central Europe and 
beyond Runology furnishes carved records, albeit often brief, 
in stone, and bone, and bronze, and gold, and in wood that 
antedate the historians first written sources of Knowledge. 

The plan of the work is first to list writings arranged by 
authors, from the beginning down to the year 1937, pp. 1-248. 
The Namenverzeichnis of investigators and editors (and trans- 
lators) follows on pp. 279-284. There are ca. 800 names. The 
number of reviewers, pp. 276-279, is ca. 340. The numbers of 
inscriptions considered is ca. 725. Finally there follows a tabula- 
tion of inscriptions according to country, and for the Scandina- 
vian countries a further grouping by periods (older, and younger 
runes). The register of journals and bibliographical aids is given 
on pp. 265-276. 

The Bibliography proper aims of course to be complete. But 
the compiler would I am sure be the first to admit that he cannot 
hope to have found everything. I have examined some parts of 
it very carefully; I have searched to find if certain early and rare 
writings which I have in my own private library were there, 
and I have always found them listed. As the author will no 
doubt welcome notice of any omissions I append here the titles 
of four that I did not find. 

1. Olsen, Magnus: Rune-brynet fra Strgm paa Hitteren. 
Maal og Minne, 1909, pp. 163-164. 

2. Hougen, Bjgrn, og Olsen, Magnus: Runespennet fra 
Bratsberg i Gjerpen. B. H. writes about ‘Fundforhold, stil og 
tidsbetsemmelse,’ pp. 53-60, M. O. about ‘Runeinnskriften,’ 
pp. 61-73. Planche [X. Sertrykk av Viking, 1937. 

3. von Friesen, Otto: article entitled “Skriften” in I. Flod- 
strém: Sverges Folk, 1918, pp. 222—236 ( discussion of ‘Runorna’ 
begins on p. 223). 

4. Erikson, Johan: Runamo. En oerhérd vetenskaplig svin- 
del. Svenska turistfireningens drsskrift, xx1 (1906). Pp. 293-300. 

I shall add here regarding Johan Ihre’s Dissertatio Gradualis 
de Runarum in Svecia Antiquitate, printed by Joh. Edman, 
Upsaliae, that with my copy is bound the first part of Ihre’s 
Dissertatio de Runarum in Svecia occasu, 11 pages, dated xv 
Junii, mpccixx1. (The second part of this was published 1773. 
See Arntz, p. 91, and p. 92.) 

On p. 191 in Arntz Bibl. Abraham M. Sahlstedt: Runstafwen 
Férnyad. Samt Beskrifning Och Bruk is listed. My copy of this 
interesting old volume contains at the end a folded large folio 
leaf illustrating the use of the rune-staf calendar for the twelve 
months of the year. The copy listed in the Bibliographie appar- 
ently does not have the folio. 
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My copy of Monumenta Lapidum aliquot Runicorum (Arntz, 
Nr. 554) contains a foreword by HENRICVS CVRIO on the 
title page, a catalog of 48 runic inscriptions on pp. 2-8; of 
inscriptions 1-41 Swedish text and Latin rendering is given. All 
48 are shown on the 48 illustrations. The “Forsa Kyrkering”’ 
with its twin rune-carved rings appears as figure 42. The poem 
in ‘drottkvedtt’ is signed “Jonas Rugmann Islandus, fecit” 
(not “Jén Rigman” as in Bibl. Nr. 554). In my copy the date is 
lacking. 

I have a copy of Aftenposten for Lérdag 27de September 
1919, on the ist page of which appears Prof. Magnus Olsen’s 
account of the discovery of a runic inscription on a foundation 
stone of the S¢rum church in Romerike, Norway. The 45 (46) 
complete and four defective runes are shown large across the 
whole front page of the paper. Olsen dates the inscription as of 
about the year 1200. I do not know whether the original rune- 
stone has been preserved. 

GrorcE T. Flom 


THe Pre-ConguEest PERSONAL NAMES OF DomeEspay BOooxK. 
By Olof Feilitzen. Nomina Germanica. Arkiv fér germansk 
namnforskning. m1 Almqvist & Wiksells Boktryckeri Upp- 
sala, 1937-A.-B. Pp. xxxi-430. 


This scholarly and thoroughgoing piece of research has the 

twofold object of furnishing a complete record of the names of all 
the persons mentioned in the Domesday Book, and later sur- 
veys, as holders of land in the time of King Edward the Con- 
fessor (i.e., down to Jan. 5, 1066), and second, ‘to contribute 
towards the elucidation of the etymolological and phonological 
problems raised by those names.’ The main investigation con- 
sists of Part I, the analysis of the phonology of the names, and 
Part II, the etymological interpretation of the material. The 
sources, the question of native and foreign elements in the corpus 
of names, and various other matters are considered in the intro- 
duction, pp. 1-33. 
It will be in order to recall that the two Domesday MSS in the 
Public Record Office, London, represent nearly all of England: 
the Little Domesday contains the names of landholders in Essex, 
Norfolk and Suffolk, while the larger MS represents the rest of 
England, except Cumberland and Westmoreland in the north- 
west, and Durham and Northumberland in the northeast. In 
regard to the date of the two MSS, Feilitzen seems inclined to 
accept the dating of D. C. Douglas, i.e., the reign of Henry I 
(hence, perhaps, as late as ca. 1150). 

The author properly points out that the names of the Domes- 
day Book are mainly those of the landed gentry, and the vast 
majority of these names are dithematic. But he seems to con- 
sider likely that the names among the humbler groups of the 
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population were mostly of a different character. I do not see why 
this should be the case to any considerable degree. I readily 
grant that nicknames and the like would probably be more 
numerous among cottars, villeins, etc., and especially among 
serfs. There does not seem to be any compelling reason, how- 
ever, for believing that there was any such cleavage as suggested 
in name-giving practice between the two classes. Also the author 
shows, p. 12, that the free peasants of East Anglia, like the 
greater landholders elsewhere, practiced the same system: 
names with two themes. 

Under the nationality of the names, the names that are not 
recorded in pre-Conquest sources are of special interest; there 
are 83 of them. They are perhaps, for the most part, native OE 
names not recorded before, but the author sees reason for prob- 
able Scandinavian influence in some of them. The Scandinavian 
element in the names of the DB is very large, ca. 497; of these 
the author identifies 53 with ODan. names and 50 with ON 
names.' But the question of provenance is here very difficult. 
The Yorkshire names are almost exclusively such as are found 
in both ODan. and ON; yet when we come to Lincolnshire, 9 
of the names are such as are (by the lists on p. 22) seen to be 
exclusively ON, while only 4 are found in the ODan. list. The 
Cornish and Welsh element is represented by 28 names from 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and the Welsh border. Irish names num- 
ber 20, nearly all in Yorkshire (‘names brought there by Nor- 
wegians from Ireland’). 

In such a case as Ouiet< Wulfgeat, and perhaps all those 
showing the disappearance of / before a consonant given on p. 80, 
AN influence was responsible. But in some cases, as Scapi << ON 
Skélpi (cf. the ON occasional writing without i in velar environ- 
ment, as Ajapi for hjalpi) the velar / would lead to the same 
result. In such a case as Vstan< Vistan the AN influence seems 
clear; but ‘Vistan< Wulfstan,’ is perhaps Scand. influence. And 
similarly such cases as ‘Vdebrun<Wudubrun,’ p. 417, and 
‘Wlbald < Wulfbeald.’ I observe that many of these kinds of 
names are from the chief Scandinavian centers of settlement. 
Numerous names of the form in question are of direct Scand. 
origin; as the large lists under U-, pp. 397-402, show. Here too 
Ulfr is nearly always written Vif, Vifus, or Olfus (cf. Vigrin 
for Ulfgrimr, p. 399). On the other hand OScand. 0- is written 
w or uu; similarly OE wa-, we-, and wi-(as Wallo, Uuallo, 
etc). Instances like Guluert, p. 418, leave no doubt of Anglo- 
Norman pronunciation. A table illustrative of the county-origin 
of all the V/-Ol-writings would have been of interest. 

There is an exhaustive Bibliography, pp. xiii—xxvii. 

GrorceE T. FLom 


1 P. 22; but with a (?) after 9 names in the ODan. group, and 5 in the ON. 
group. 
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Dre SAGE VON GAWAIN UND DEM GRUNEN RitTeER, Von Otto 
Lohmann. Kénigsberg (Pr.): Ost-Europa Verlag, 1938. Pp. 
iv+100. R.M. 3.80. “Schriften der Albertus-Universitit,” 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, 17. 


The question of who wrote Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
and the further question of how he wrote it have excited the 
curiosity of scholars and will continue to do so for some time 
at least. A story less artistically constructed could not have 
aroused so persistent and sustained an interest, particularly 
when it is anonymous. With much working to condemn it to 
that oblivion that swallows writing whose day is past, an an- 
tiquated language, a verse-form no longer countenanced, and a 
supernatural “machinery” beyond the pale of recognition by 
modern schools of fiction, it has survived because of the sym- 
metry of its form, the narrative skill of its author, and its 
matchless phrasing. 

Dr. Léhmann’s brief monograph is concerned with the 
“chemical analysis” of materials of construction rather than the 
explanation of the poem’s architectural plan; with “how” rather 
than with “who,” and “wherefore.”’ Inevitably, one writing as 
Léhmann does would find the shadow of Kittredge’s Study of 
1916 falling across his path. With that book deal he must. 
If he agrees in the main with its conclusions, there is little use 
of writing a new study. If he differs markedly with Kittredge 
about details, but is in substantial agreement with him as to 
conclusions, several articles in a learned journal could probably 
contain what he had to say. Only complete disagreement or 
a different theory about the elements of source material would 
warrant another extended treatment of the story—and such a 
treatment would assume book or monograph form. Léhmann 
has rightly judged the format that his work should take. A 
monograph it must be, for he is in sharp disagreement with Kit- 
tredge most of the time. 

Your reviewer is not a critic sufficiently versed in Celtic 
literature to pronounce a final word on many of the theories 
advanced by either Kittredge or Léhmann. Possibly no final 
word can be pronounced, no exact genealogical tree for the 
fourteenth century romance traced back to early time. Nitze 
(Mod. Phil. 33, 363) asks the pertinent and as yet unanswerable 
question, “Can anybody tell us how many versions of the 
Green Knight Tale were once actually in circulation?” Your 
reviewer aspires, therefore, to no higher function than that of 
referee. In a monograph so packed with references to themes 
and stories from Celtic literature, he must content himself with 
an evaluation of the evidence to be found in the poem to support 
two main conclusions that Léhmann advances. Nor is space 
unlimited at his disposal. 
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Those two conclusions are: (1) that Gawain and the Green 
Knight, as we have it, has sprung from a Feenliebesgeschichte, a 
story of the love of a fée for a valiant mortal; (2) that the im- 
mediate source of the extant ME poem is an English Gawain 
and the Green Knight, rather than a French one. Both are con- 
tradictory of Kittredge’s views. 

It will be at once admitted that to those engaged in the 
difficult task of source-hunting within the cloudy land of popu- 
lar mdrchen, there should be given full freedom to formulate or 
discard theories on what seem to them adequate grounds for 
their possibility or impossibility. Their task is that of Polonius, 
and their fate often his also. 


With windlasses, and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out. 


Of necessity they must be free to trace the minute differences 
which separate a Feenliebesgeschichte and an Entzauberungs- 
geschichte, to postulate an intermediate source where they be- 
lieve one possible or needful, and to isolate the elements that 
they believe go to make up the story as we have it. Free they 
must be to Aypothesize. We cannot demand of them fact, though 
it is possible that their researches may at some time produce it. 
All that we have a right to demand is that the reasons which 
speak for their conclusions should seem, to people who know 
something of the matters discussed, more likely or plausible 
than those which speak against. 

Let us examine some (not all) of the evidence that Léhmann 
offers to substantiate his belief that Gawain and the Green Knight 
preserves many of the traces of its descent from an original 
Feenliebesgeschichte. On p. 47 he assures us that the love of the 
lady for Gawain (in the ME romance) is true, deep and sincere. 
On this point his argument really stands or falls, for if the evi- 
dence for it can be shaken, then there is less likelihood of the 
story having been originally one of the love of a faery for a 
mortal. Léhmann gives seven instances from the romance to 
substantiate the sincerity of the lady’s love. Of these in the 
very first example given, “‘Bot I love [sic] pat ilke lorde pat pe 
lyfte halde3z”’ (1. 1256), the reference is not to Gawain at all, but 
to the Deity. Regarding line 941 Léhmann’s words (whatever 
his real meaning may be) imply that the lady was looking at 
Gawain steadily, and one would suppose ardently and im- 
modestly, all during the Midnight Mass of December 24, 
whereas it would seem more natural to believe, that she satis- 
fied a desire to meet the new guest after the service. What- 
ever the lady’s sentiments towards Gawain may have been—of 
one thing we can be certain: at Bercilak’s castle, there would be 
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no public breach of decorous good manners.' Line 1281 speaks 
against the theory that the lady truly loved Gawain, and al- 
though Léhmann would render it, “her behaviour [ Benehmen] 
showed that she loved him much,” yet the ordinary “‘she acted 
(pretended) that she loved him much,” is the rendition that 
would occur first to most readers. And that last rendition is sup- 
ported by Bercilak’s statement that he got his wife to woo 
Gawain (2361, wrozt hit myseluen). A little later Léhmann ad- 
mits that the Gawain-poet is not the one who introduced the 
love-story into the poem, since it contradicts his use of the 
Temptation as a test of the hero’s sincerity and honour: “dass 
die Dame Gawain liebt, kann nicht von dem GGK-Dichter 
stammen, da dieser Zug seiner Darstellung der Verfiihrung als 
Probe widerspricht”’ (p. 48). The love of the lady, he assures us, 
is “urspriinglicher Bestandteil des Stoffes, wie wir unabhingig 
von vorstehenden Uberlegungen schon aus dem Vergleich von 
GGK and PGK [Green Knight version in Percy MS.] er- 
kannten’”’ (p. 48). 

But it is just here that Léhmann’s views strain our credulity, 
because some articles of his Credo contradict others. His argu- 
ment requires us to believe that the Gawain-poet altered a 
story, which, whatever its state when he found it, was a story 
of a faery’s love into a Test-story: “er erkannte sofort den 
Bruch der Handlung in dem Gegensatz zwischen dem Liebes- 
motiv und dem Priifungsmotiv als untragbar und beseitigte 
ihn, indem er ersteres unterdriickte und das zweite zum Grund- 
gedanken des Ganzen machte” (p. 34). Yet despite this process 
of Unterdriickung, through lack of ability, or ineptitude, or 
possibly through compunction, he left sufficient traces of the 
earlier story to indicate quite clearly what it had been. That is, 
we are asked to believe that the adroit and skillful author of 
GGK set out with a firm intention of altering a love-story into 
a Test-story, yet was so unfortunate or maladroit in doing so 
that marked and certain traces of the love-story remain today 
for our recognition and identification! 

Indeed Léhmann’s demands upon our credulity can be placed 
in a still more revealing light. The actions and expressions of the 
lady are those of a loving woman, we are told, and thus survivals 
of the earlier Feenliebesgeschichte. Now in literature the expres- 
sion of love, or of any other emotion, is by means of words. Are 
the words of those #éte-d-tétes between the chaste knight and the 
lascivious lady, interviews so amusing, so clever, so tense, the 
poet’s very own, or are they the words of an earlier poet which 


1 One might find ground for believing that Bercilak’s bearing during the 
festivities is somewhat too boisterous, but Gawain’s own opinion is just the 
opposite (2052-53). 
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the later one has “lugged in?”’ Is the language of the extant ME 
romance that of the Gawain-poet until the moment that “love” 
or drury is mentioned, and at that point does it re-echo the senti- 
ment of the older story? If we say that the speeches of Bercilak’s 
wife to Gawain were indeed penned by the unknown author of 
the 14th century, but that in the penning of them he was guided 
by the motif of the earlier story, then it is dangerous to cite 
particular lines or refer to particular passages from the poem 
as evidence for the presence of that early motif, for they are the 
work of an author who was striving (though unsuccessfully) to 
change a true-love tale into one of Temptation!! But though we 
are told that he was unsuccessful in his efforts, one wonders 
whether his failure was markedly conspicuous or not. In other 
words, how closely or vaguely are the love-scenes of the romance 
reminiscent of those in the Feenliebesgeschichte? 

In short, Léhmann’s theory is in need of more buttressing 
than he has been able to give it. Beliefs as to the sources of 
medieval story are interesting subjects for discussion and specu- 
lation (the reviewer loves to sport in that pleasant land of Make- 
Believe as much as anyone), but must remain “beliefs,” unless 
substantiated by chapter and verse. And while they remain 
“‘beliefs,”’ their advancement should be attended with more of 
humility than of assurance. 

Léhmann’s second thesis is no more convincingly defended. 
The theory just advanced by Friulein Else von Schaubert in 
Englische Studien (57, 330 ff.), that GGK was descended from 
an English rather than a French source is an interesting one. 
Some day it may be better substantiated, possibly proven. But 
it will be neither substantiated nor proven by the evidence that 
Léhmann adduces. 

On p. 32 we are informed that 
Wenn der englische GGK-Dichter einleitend iiber seine Dichtung sagt: “I schal 
telle hit astit, as I in toun herde, wip tonge . . . ” (V. 31-32), so kann sich das 
kaum auf eine franzisische Quelle beziehen. Die Wahrscheinlichkeit spricht 
hier fiir eine englische Quelle. Das Franzisische war damals, am Ende des 14. 
Jahrhunderts, schon im Absterben begriffen, war auch nur die Sprache der Héfe 
und der Gebildeten, die Sprache des Volkes war englisch. “I herde in toun” 
deutet doch wohl auf einen Vortrag vor der Volksmenge, also auf eine englische 
Version. Auch aus des Dichters Bezugnahme auf seine schriftliche Quelle “with 
lel letters [sic] loken, in londe so hatz ben longe”’ (V. 35-36) ist keine Andeutung 
einer franzésichen Vorlage zu ersehen. 

Applying such reasoning, we may also say that Chaucer’s 
poe was unread or unheard by the court and the cultivated, 
or he wrote in English!! Léhmann’s argument rests upon the 
assumption that the Gawain-poet did not write for courtly 
circles, and upon that point Dr. Oakden (Allit. Poetry in ME. 
[Manchester, 1935], 1m, 188) would have much to say to him. 
Indeed Léhmann apparently contradicts himself on this very 
point. In a footnote to p. 34, in a comment upon the assumption 
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by the knights and ladies of Arthur’s Court of the green lace in 
memory of Gawain’s adventure, he remarks, ‘Also auch diese 
Quelle muss schon mit einem Ritterorden verkniipft gewesen 
sein.” The belief that the source was connected with an order of 
chivalry is hardly to be reconciled with the belief that it was not 
to be connected with courtly circles! The phrase ‘As I in toun 
herde’ (see F. P. Magoun, Angi. 52, 81) offers no support to 
Léhmann’s belief. What the poet heard “in toun’”’ may have 
been a French story. Moreover medieval authors may not have 
been above attributing to their poems intentionally a vague or 
undiscoverable source. 

Other details adduced as evidence of an English original are 
no more convincing. The fact that the form Artur (cited by 
Léhmann as Welsh; incidentally the king’s name always occurs 
in the romance with a p or th spelling) is to be found instead of 
the French Artus indicates nothing that tells for an English 
source. ME Arbour, Arthur would correspond to OF Artus in 
any OF source. The poet would be perfectly capable of trans- 
lating OF into ME. 

Flatly erroneous is the following statement (p. 81): 

K6nig Artur erscheint in GGK nicht als Kénig von ganz England, sondern 
offenbar nur von Wales. In franzisischen Epen zum mindesten seit Chrestien 
ist Artus bereits Kénig von ganz England und dariiber hinaus meist des ganzen 
Westens. Die Auffassung von Kénig Artur in GGK deutet auf eine Altere, nicht- 
franzisische Uberlieferung, die noch die urspriinglichen Verhltnisse zeigt. 

In the poem Arthur is described as holding his court at 
Camelot, generally identified with Winchester (sometimes with 
Cadbury, Somerset). There is no indication whatever of the 
poet thinking of Arthur as king only of Wales. Indeed the very 
reverse is true, for he is described as being king of Britain 
(Il. 25-26), and to the alliterative poets Britain meant the whole 
island (England, of course, included). If there are any doubts 
upon this point, they will not remain after a perusal of the 
opening lines of St. Erkenwald, wherein we learn that London is 
the chief city of Britain (a poem in all probability from the pen 
of the Gawain-poet). 

The Celtic background of medieval romance is a fascinating 
and difficult study, so difficult that, as I have said above, free- 
dom to frame hypotheses must be granted liberally to all who 
work in it. Yet it is not too much to ask the maker of hypotheses 
that he construct them of materials that will “stand up” under 
examination. There may indeed lurk behind GGK an earlier 
story of a faery’s love for the hero who invades the realm o’er 
which she presides, and that poem may spring from an English, 
and not a French source, yet the scaffolding and underpinning 
used to support those assumptions of Léhmann are flimsy, too 
flimsy to stand. When they fall, their counter-assumptions, 
those of Professor Kittredge, necessarily win—by default. 
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Whether another challenger could have put up a warmer contest 
against Kittredge is another question, and may be answered at 
another time; what seems to me certain is that the weapons of 
this challenger broke in his hands at the moment of impact. 
One puts down the pamphlet with regret that so much read- 
ing, dialectic ability, and genuine interest in matters Arthurian, 
should have gone into the production of theses which, whatever 
be their genuine validity, are supported by such erroneous 
arguments. 
H. L. SAVAGE 
Princeton University 


A New VArioruM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE:' THE POEMS 
(Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, The Passionate Pilgrim, The 
Phoenix and the Turtle, A Lover’s Complaint). Edited by 
Hyder Edward Rollins. Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1938. Pp. xvii+667. $7.50. 


In this edition of Shakespeare’s Poems, the second volume of 
the Modern Language Association’s current continuation of the 
Furness Variorum, Professor Rollins has produced a book in 
every sense worthy of its honorable tradition, of its editor’s 
distinction in the service of Elizabethan scholarship, and of the 
enterprise of the sponsors of these important publications. 
“Must” is an unpopular word in this year of grace, but anyone 
who wishes hereafter to study Shakespeare’s poems must give 
his days and nights to Mr. Rollins’s pages. If he knows what he 
is about, he will be grateful. For he will find a painstakingly 
accurate text, a textual-critical commentary of excellent 
quality? and ample range, and, in the appendix, an invaluable 
apparatus of critical interpretation and scholarly opinion—all 
carefully indexed. 

A glance at this apparatus—or even at one or two items 
thereof, such as the monographs on the vogue of Venus and 
Lucrece or the interpretation of The Phoenix and the Turtle—will 
quickly demonstrate its importance, its range, and its intrinsic 
interest. For example: the vicissitude of critical opinion as to the 
merits of the poems, never before so thoroughly documented in 
all its curious ranges as in these pages, is exhibited with most 
compelling force at the two extremes. One is the well-known 
blast of Steevens against all the poems, sonnets included—“‘the 
strongest act of Parliament... would [not] compel readers 
into their service” (p. 462); at the other end, the modern ecstasy 


1 Now issued under the sponsorship of the Modern Language Association, 
Joseph Quincy Adams, General Editor. 

? Not least notable here, and not less pithy and wise than the best of their 
kind on record, are the numerous paraphrases and other suggestions especially 
prepared for this commentary by Professor Kittredge (cf. Preface, p. viii). 
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of John Middleton Murry exalts The Phoenix and the Turtle 
as “‘the most perfect short poem in any language” (p. 566). It 
must be remembered that the editor had five separate poems, or 
groups of poems, to provide for—each with its own distinctive 
problems. He gives to each its proper place, without losing 
sight—or centripetal direction—of the whole; but he admits no 
mere variorum baggage. Scholarly tact, sound critical judgment, 
plus a sense of humor, bring order out of what might have been 
a lumbering chaos of contradictory data and opinion. He pro- 
vides, for example, legible sign-posts to mark what he calls “‘the 
primrose path of autobiographical interpretation” (p. 473). 
With their aid even the unwary student of the poems may 
explore this path without excessive risk. 

To be sure, it is hardly to be expected that in so large an 
undertaking every detail of critical interpretation or of editorial 
judgment—if arrangement, spacing, emphasis, or omission— 
will win unreserved approval from all and sundry who read. 
Some minor notes and queries occur to me, for one. 

In specific points of critical interpretation, naturally, there 
will still be reasonable ground for difference of opinion. Mr. 
Rollins, for instance, “wonders whether, if ll. 288 f., 321 f., 
328 f. were absent from” A Lover’s Complaint, “anyone,” 
crackpots excepted, “would have tried to establish Shakespeare’s 
authorship” of this poem (p. 603). But this is short shrift! 
Shakespeare’s authorship is doubtful, but in the course of the 
poem at least another dozen lines or more will give pause to 
most readers. At any rate, they have given pause to Coleridge® 
and again to Mackail, who, though skeptical of Shakespeare’s 
authorship, describes as “like Shakespeare at his best” three 
passages* other than those enumerated by Professor Rollins. 
Happily the reader, with this excellent text and apparatus be- 
fore him, can readily judge for himself; but the reader’s interests 
may justify another query. Might they not have been better 
served, with some saving of space and emphasis to boot, if some 
of the relatively short appendix entries covering the separate 
items of The Passionate Pilgrim (pp. 539, 542 f., 550 f.) had been 
incorporated in the running commentary under the text? Again 
it seems to me that in a few places® one cannot too readily as- 
certain whether a given passage in the commentary or appendix 
is the editor’s own or a commentator’s—this because under the 
double rule of this volume (p. xi) the editor’s own contributions, 
while usually set in square brackets, must sometimes be searched 
for under material “not otherwise assigned.” 

But these are relatively unimportant details. Further, where 


? Who quoted approvingly Il. 120-128 (see p. 345, note). 
«LI. 14, 146 f., 237 £. (see p. 597). 
* For example: ““—See Venus, 1. 376.” (P. 234, end of note on 1. 1444.). 
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so much has been provided, it would be unseemly to ask for 
more. I do not, nor do I wish to carry coals to Newcastle or add 
water to the sea. But, to make an indispensable volume even 
more useful for my own purposes, I have entered certain 
marginalia in my copy. From these I excerpt some specimens 
which may be of interest to others. 

1. According to taste or necessity, further illustrations of 
various items in the text or commentary will occur to readers. 
With regard, for example, to the familiar conceit on the strife 
between Art and Nature, E. C. Knowlton’s discussion’ and 
Fairchild’s* might be added to the references in the commentary. 
There also the discussion of Venus, 1. 870 (p. 84) might gain by 
an added reference to Henry VIII, 11, ii, 38, which strongly 
supports Schmidt’s explanation of “‘coasteth.’”’ And I think that 
Lucrece, 1. 976 (p. 196), “Afflict him in his bed with bedred 
grones’’—where bedred is left without comment other than the 
textual variant bedrid—might have a gloss on “bed-ridden.””® 
Again, in his discussion (p. 470, n. 4) of the vogue of Venus and 
Lucrece, Mr. Rollins writes: “I do not know whether or not the 
poems are included in the edition of Yuzo Tsubouchi,” au- 
thor of “ ‘a complete translation of ... Shakespeare into the 
Japanese language’.” I find that Venus, Lucrece, and the 
Sonnets are included in this translation.'® The other poems were 
omitted because, according to my informants in Japan, Tsu- 
bouchi “had some doubt about their authorship.” 

2. With regard to the literary relations of the poems, two 
or three small items not noticed in this edition may be men- 
tioned for what they are worth. Boehme" asserts that Shake- 
speare “‘certainly seems to have borrowed from Spenser” a 
conceit in Venus and Adonis. I subjoin the two passages: 


[The eyes of Venus] which through the ...her faire eyes... Moystened 
cristal tears gaue light, their fierie beames.. . like starry 
Shone like the Moone in water seene light 
by night Which, sparckling on the silent waves, 
(Venus, 491-492; p. 53). does seeme more bright 


(Faerie Queene, 11, xii, 78). 
“Certainly” is not the word for a somewhat similar likeness— 


* Venus, lines 11, 291 (pp. 10, 35); Lucrece, 1. 1374 (p. 228). 

7 PMLA, ut (1936), 730 ff. 

® University of Missouri Studies, x1 (1937), 181 ff. 

* Cf., for example, Weekly, Etymological Dictionary (1921), p. 134. 

10 Yuzo Tsubouchi, Shihen [Poems], vol. 1, Complete Works of Shakespeare, 
vol. xxxvu (Tokyo, 1934) contains Venus and Lucrece; Shihen, vol. 1, Com- 
plete Works, vol. xxxtx (Tokyo, 1934), contains the Sonnets. This information 
I owe to my friend, Professor James Baird, of the Daigo Koto Gakko, Ku- 
mamoto, and to his colleague, Professor Tatsuro Hijikata. 

1 Spensers Literarisches Nachleben, p. 37. 
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not hitherto noted—except that it is certainly a likeness with a 
difference. In A Lover’s Complaint, lines 15-18 describe the 
lady’s handkerchief. The “conceited characters” of this “napkin” 
are washed “in the brine/That seasoned woe had pelleted in 
teares” (pp. 334-335). Milton outdoes this tearfully frigid con- 
ceit in The Passion: 


So well instructed are my fears 
That they would fitly fall in ordered characters 
(lines 48-49). 


Professor Rollins (p. 325) calls attention to T. S. Eliot’s bor- 
rowing of the phrase “‘defunctive music” from The Phoenix and 
the Turtle, line 14, and also notes (p. 128) that Amy Lowell 
believed Keats, in the closing lines of his sonnet on Chapman’s 
Homer, to be indebted to the “‘surmise”’ and “silent wonder” 
of Lucrece, lines 83-84. Why not, by the same token, set Hen- 
ley’s “I am the master of my fate’’ beside Lucrece’s “I am the 
mistresse of my fate”’ (1. 1069; p. 201)? 

3. “It is difficult to see,” says Mr. Rollins (p. 384), “what 
further contribution to the fext of the poems any editor can 
make.”’ The admirable apparatus here provided, however, will 
surely stimulate further study of the poems’ literary back- 
ground—for instance, their relations to Shakespeare’s other 
work. Shakespeare’s “recognized tendency to copy verbally 
not only other poets but himself as well,’’” is illustrated in the 
commentary by scores of valuable citations and references—on 
the principle, I take it, that Shakespeare is often his own best 
commentator. I shall conclude these notes by listing some sup- 
plementary illustrations of this important principle.” 

Earlier discussion“ of the dramatic relations between 
Lucrece and the plays has recently been effectively summed up 


22 W. Marschall, quoted, p. 425. 

#8 An instance of the fact that the principle deserves ample illustration is 
afforded by a remark of Dowden’s concerning the authorship of The Passionate 
Pilgrim, rv, vi, etc. (quoted by Rollins, pp. 539-540). Dowden’s discussion turns 
partly on the fact that in Venus “the name of Cytherea does not once occur,” 
whereas the goddess is so named in the two P.P. poems. He adds: “It is remark- 
able that in one passage’”’ of Taming (Ind., 1, 51-53) she does bear the same 
name (“Cytherea all in sedges hid’’) as in the P. P. pieces. Herein (and in the 
fact that the Induction of Taming is certainly of Shakespeare’s own composition, 
even if he had a collaborator elsewhere in the play) Dowden finds “some slight 
ground for a presumption” that the two P. P. poems were also Shakespeare’s. 
Neither Dowden nor the present edition note that this presumption, such as it 
is, might have been strengthened by reference to the unambiguous reappearance 
of the goddess in Cymbeline, 11, ii, 12-15: “Our Tarquin thus . . . Cytherea, How 
bravely thou becom’st thy bed.” 
4 By Steevens, Vordieck, Wolff, and others (pp. 122, 135, 505 and notes). 
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in Professor E. C. Dunn’s remark" that “‘at times both Tarquin 
and Lucrece give promise of the tragic figures of the great period 
yet to come.”’ A small but specific case in point, apparently not 
hitherto noted, appears in Lucrece, lines 106-112 (p. 130), where 
Tarquin, to soothe his intended victim, bestows high praise 
upon her absent husband—a procedure identical with lachimo’s 
in attempting to seduce Imogen.’* More noteworthy is the 
absence of comment upon a striking situation in Lucrece which 
ae. Hamlet. I refer to the frantic “emulation in their 

1? between Lucrece’s father and husband over her dead 
te wherein, like Hamlet and Laertes at the grave of Ophelia, 
each urges the priority of his grief, and, for five long stanzas of 
“‘windie . . . Lamentations,’’® each piles Pelion upon Olympus 
in mountainously extravagant claim and counterclaim, each 
seeking to make good the exclusive right of his “‘sorrow’s 
interest.” 

Mal-ne and later commentators'® have observed numerous 
verbal and figurative likenesses between Lucrece and the plays, 
but the record is still incomplete. The following, for example, 
are not noticed in the present edition: 

O time... Teach metocursehimthat O thou, well skilled in curses... 


thou taught’st this ill (Lucrece, ll. teach me how to curse mine enemies 
995-996; p. 197). (Richard III, rv, iv, 116-117). 

K him from heart-easing words Why should calamity be full of words? 
(Luer., 1. 1782; p. 258). . They ease the heart (Richard 


111, IV, iv, 126-131).° 
Shall rotten death make conquest (Lucr., The rotten carcass of old death (King 
l. 1767; p. 257).™ John, 11, i, 456; cf. m1, iv, 26). 
In Venus and Adonis Coleridge saw “vividly exhibit[ed] 
. the great instinct which impelled the poet to the drama,” 


% Quoted, p. 523. 16 Cymbeline, 1, vi, 160-168. 
17 Lucr., 1. 1808; p. 260. 
18 St. 256-260; pp. 258-260: 
. through his teeth . . . he tore / This windie tempest . 
sonne and father weep with equall strife, 
Who shuld weep most for daughter or for wife . 
I owed her . . . tis mine that shee hath kil’d . 
The disperst aire . . . Answer’d their cries, my daughter 
and my wife. (Cf. Hamlet, v, i, 270-306.) 


With the passage quoted in the text above, cf. Richard III, tv, iv, 126-129. 

19 Cf., for example, p. 135, n. on 1. 162. 

2° Note also the similarity between the antithetical rhetoric of Lucr., ll. 
890-893 (“Thy secret pleasure turnes to open shame, / Thy priuate feasting to 
a publicke fast’’) and that of the opening of the play, 1, i, 7-8 (“Our stern alarums 
chang’d to merry meetings, / Our dreadful marches to delightful measures”). 
These likenesses support other data which suggest that Lucrece and Richard III 
were composed about the same time.—See also p. 257, note on 1. 1774. 

*1 Cf. also Lucr., ll. 27-28 (on “beautie . . . weaklie fortrest’””) with As You 
Like It, t, iii, 112 (“beauty provoketh thieves’’). 
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and, an important connecting link between the poems and the 
plays, “a series and never broken chain of imagery.”” Our 
volume affords substantial proofs of Coleridge’s findings. Its 
materials, of course, are necessarily selective, but I think the 
basis for selection is broader than has yet been realized. To 
illustrate, I conclude by listing some supplementary cases of 
verbal and figurative linkings* between Venus and the plays. 


Vouchsafe thou wonder to alight thy Vouchsafe my prayer ...O you 
steed (V. & A., 1. 13; p. 11). der (Tempest, 1, ii, 422-427). 

Canst not feele / What tistoloue(V. Tell this youth what ’tis to love (As 
& A., ll. 201-202; p. 26). You Like It, v, ii, 89). 


Loath’d sacietie (V.& A.,1.19;p.11). | Abhorr’d society (Lear, v, iii, 210; cf. 
Looks on the dull earth (V. & A., _ Macbeth, mr, i, 42). 


1. 340; p. 41).™ Turn back, dull earth (Romeo and 
Juliet, 11, i, 2). 
a p. $2). oe ing. & At Ay me, sad hours seem long (Romeo 


Pip - a —_ and Juliet, t, i, 168). 
Mie his throne (V.& A, 1, 1042 My. bosom’s lord sits lightly in kis 
1043; p. 98). : throne (Romeo and Juliet, v, i, 2-3), 


At his looke she flatly falleth downe, Now Romeo is belov’d and loves again. 
For lookes kill loue, and lowe by lookes Alike bewitched by the charm of looks 

reuiueth ... (Romeo and Juliet, u, Prol., 5-6.) 
But blessed bankrout that by Joue so 

thriueth (V. & A., ll. 463-466; p. 

51).™ 

ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 


= Biographia, quoted pp. 476 ff. 

* Certain more generalized but pervasive analogies—in mood, attitude, and 
dramatic device—may also be noted briefly. (1) The ill-““boding heart” of Venus 
(1. 647, p. 65) anticipates Hamlet (v, ii, 222: “Thou wouldst not think how ill 
all’s here about my heart’’), Lear (1, iv, 122, 56-57), etc. (2) The prophecy of 
Venus over the dead body of Adonis (1. 1135, p. 105: “Lo here I prophecie”’), 
anticipates many a more or less similar dramatic prophecy (e. g., Julius Caesar, 
11, i, 259: “Over thy wounds now do I prophesy,”” Hamlet, 1 Henry IV, etc.) (3) 
Venus, languishing over the hunted hare (Il. 697, 703; pp. 70-71: “poore wat 
. .. the deaw-bedabbled wretch’’) points the way toward Jaques, sentimental- 
izing about the “wretched animals’ who groan in the forest of Arden. 

™ “a precious iewell” (V. & A., 1. 824, p. 80), recurs in As You Like It, u, i, 
14. 

% It seems to me that the Romeo and Juliet passage, with its pointed em- 
phasis upon the curative efiects of Juliet’s giving Romeo “grace for grace,” 
“love for love,”’ after Rosaline’s “tyrannous” and obdurate frowns, adequately 
disposes of the efforts of certain commentators to amend the last line of the 
V. & A. passage (see p. 51, n. on 1. 466). 
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Mriton’s Dest TO GREEK TRAGEDY IN “SAMSON AGONISTES.”’ 
By William Riley Parker, Boston: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937. 


Professor Parker’s volume will be useful to those readers of 
Samson Agonistes who are unwilling or unable to pursue for 
themselves Milton’s suggestion that his drama is to be judged 
only by comparison with the work of ‘“‘Aeschulus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, the three tragic poets unequalled yet of any, and 
the best rule to all who endeavor to write tragedy.” Such a 
reader will here find discussions of all the aspects of Milton’s 
debt to his ancient models. He will learn that the play can be 
divided into prologos, parodos, episodia, stasima, exodus, and 
comma, as well as into five symmetrical acts, that it is a triumph 
of artistic concentration which Aristotle would have praised, 
that it has at least as much incident as many of the extant 
Greek tragedies, that its closing lines are not only an expression 
of the doctrine of katharsis, but an exemplification of it, that its 
misogony has abundant precedent in Euripides and might easily 
be more violent than it is, that dramatic irony is employed to an 
extent which is truly Sophoclean. He will learn also that the 
closest parallels in structure, sentiment, and general tone are 
with Oedipus Coloneus, but that Prometheus Unbound is in some 
ways the most notable prototype of Milton’s tragedy, and that 
there are interesting parallels also with The Supplices, and The 
Coephori. The general conclusion is that, because Milton had 
intellectual affinities with each of his models, he wrote, not as 
an imitator of any one or two, but as a successor of all three, 
borrowing freely, synthesizing boldly. His drama is, therefore, 
a revival, a recreation; it is also an individual work of art, great 
with all the greatness of Milton himself. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Parker has deliberately 
limited himself to the task of defining the relative indebtedness 
of Milton to the Greeks when by his own showing this task 
proves to be a more or less formal and academic one. The study 
of Samson Agonistes in its relationship to the poet’s whole ex- 
perience and development is the more vital subject. Milton made 
notes for various Samson dramas in the Trinity MS.; he em- 
ployed the story as an allegory in The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment; he alludes to it indirectly in a famous passage in 
Areopagitica; and he identifies the Hebrew champion, rising from 
the harlot lap of Dalila, shorn of his locks, with Adam in 
Paradise Lost. By the time he was ready to compose his tragedy, 
Samson had become for him a great personalized symbol of 
humanity in its weakness and its strength, its troubled purposes, 
its enduring potentialities. The careful itemization of resem- 
blances between Samson Agonistes and a particular body of 
ancient literature gives us much material of value, and raises 
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anew the essential questions to which we want an answer. It does 
not set us on the main highway toward a complete and generous 
understanding of Milton in his last and greatest work. 
J. H. Hanrorp 
Western Reserve University 


Henry Howarp, Eart or Surrey. By Edwin Casady. New 
York: The Modern Language Association of America, 1937. 
xii and 257 pages. 


“The object of this study of Surrey,” states the Preface, “‘is 
to reinterpret the character of the man and of his poetry. In it 
I have attempted to distinguish clearly among the facts, the 
conjectures, and the fictions offered by former studies, to inte- 
grate all existing material on the subject, and to present the 
man and the.poet from the point of view made possible by our 
increasing knowledge of the first half of the sixteenth century. 

“Its most valuable contribution to scholarship may seem to 
be the negative one of bringing to attention how completely the 
common conception of Surrey derives from questionable con- 
jectures and fallacious traditions. In my opinion, however, its 
value lies in the evidence advanced that Surrey was not a ‘foolish 
prowde boye,’ in the explanation offered of the influences which 
caused Surrey to act as he did, and in the accounts given of 
customs, manners, and practices in sixteenth-century England.” 

The Introduction appropriately opens with the remark of 
John Barlowe, Dean of Westbury, in 1639 that “It ys the most 
folish prowde boye that is in England,” a remark that, in the 
opinion of the author, epitomizes the unjust verdict of succeed- 
ing generations. “That Surrey, the active heir to the leadership 
of the old, conservative nobility, was ‘prowde’ admits little 
doubt. But I am convinced that he can be considered ‘folish 
prowde’ only by those who believe all men ‘folish’ who choose 
to die rather than renounce their beliefs or their principles. To 
those who admit that there may be merit in justice as ad- 
ministered by Artegall and in courtesy as practiced by Sir 
Calidore, I wish to suggest that history has misunderstood 
Surrey’s character and conduct. . . . Moreover, if we study the 
ascertainable facts of Surrey’s life in the light of modern know!l- 
edge of his England, we find that in so far as he was free to do so 
he may have acted with sound judgment.” In a word Surrey 
was proud, but not falsely so, he placed principle above other 
considerations, and, like the heroes of the Faerie Queene, he 
made reason his guide. 

With admirable thoroughness Mr. Casady has assembled the 
source material bearing upon Surrey’s life, and the reader is 
therefore in a position to judge for himself the soundness of the 
interpretation placed thereon. In the opinion of the present 
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reviewer, Mr Casady does not make his case. To establish the 
contention that the traditional conception is wrong he minimizes 
certain episodes, and for others advances conjectures that are 
more fanciful and far-fetched than those of Nott and Bapst 
that he seeks to discredit. If Mr. Casady’s predecessors are open 
to the charge of being advocati diaboli, it may be asked if he 
himself has not played the réle of advocatus Dei. That Surrey was 
brave, capable of deep and generous friendship, tenderly de- 
voted to his wife and children in a period when domestic 
cruelty and infidelity were all too common, and sincerely re- 
ligious is abundantly evident; but it seems equally clear from the 
records that he had a violent temper, that he was frequently 
impulsive, not counting the cost of his words and actions, that 
he was scornful of men of meaner birth if they crossed his will, 
and that he was greedy for family aggrandizement and power. 
One would like to think of Surrey as a young idealist who chose 
to die rather than renounce his beliefs or principles, but that is 
a sentimental and modernistic interpretation that bears no 
relation to the time spirit. The obvious truth—or it should be 
obvious—is that he was the representative in the younger 
generation, as his father in the older, of a family that was en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle to gain possession of the 
throne, or at least to gain control of it. To be sure the sympathies 
of the Howards lay with the old social order and if the Duke of 
Norfolk had attained the Regency the new men, as Surrey 
threatened, would undoubtedly have been made “‘very small,” 
but the restoration of the old order was all involved with the 
personal ambitions of the family. 

Mr. Casady makes much of the idea that Surrey was “the 
personification of the chivalry of knighthood,’ but while there 
is some truth in this it is even more true that the Howards were 
the product of a feudal society, and as such acted in accordance 
with the traditional theory of the English feudal lords that the 
royal power belonged to the family that was strong enough to 
win it and hold it. 

To analyze the data anew and to examine the author’s inter- 
pretation item by item would necessitate a fresh monograph, or 
at least would far exceed the limits of a review, but the handling 
of one or two typical episodes may be reviewed. In the autumn 
of 1536 the Duke of Norfolk was called upon to quell the 
Pilgrimage of Grace in the North. His earnest request to have 
his son accompany him was denied, perhaps because the loyalty 
of the Howards was under suspicion, since the rebels were de- 
manding reforms with which Norfolk and Surrey must have 
sympathized. In the following June, Lord Darcy, who had been 
associated with the rebellion, pardoned therefor, and had again 
taken up arms, testified before his execution that the Howards 
had actually been in sympathy with the rebels. This accusation 
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naturally led to much agitation and in June, 1537, Surrey 
struck a courtier who repeated the rumor, in the park at 
Hampton Court where the King was in residence. Bapst argued 
with plausibility that the courtier was Edward Seymour, but 
in any case attributed the act to the Earl’s hot-headedness. 
The punishment for such a deed in the royal precincts was loss of 
the right hand. 

Now Mr. Casady finds in the episode an instance of Surrey’s 
ability to act “with bold acumen.” He argues that Surrey was 
fully aware that the position of the Howards, imperiled the 
preceding summer by the secret marriage of Lord Thomas 
Howard to Lady Margaret Douglas of the royal family, was still 
further imperiled by this gossip, and that he therefore de- 
liberately took this means of “‘promptly offering some proof of 
their [the Howards] staunch loyalty to the throne,” thus 
“demonstrating to Henry VIII how horrified were the Howards 
by even the suggestion that they could hold treasonable 
sympathies.”’ The fact that he did not lose his right hand but 
was merely confined at Windsor Castle for a time is cited as 
further evidence that he acted with shrewd foresight. If Surrey 
was thus confident of the outcome of this grand-stand play, his 
experienced father certainly was not, for he wrote an abject 
letter to Cromwell, pitifully bemoaning “the multitude of 
prickes of agony that ar in my hert.” 

Now opposed to Mr. Casady’s interpretation is the fact that 
Surrey was guilty of violence on at least two other recorded 
occasions. On July 13, 1542, he was imprisoned in the Fleet for 
striking John a’ Leigh, perhaps, as Bapst conjectures, because 
he had been accused of treasonable association with Cardinal 
Pole. In a letter of entreaty to the Council, July 25, Surrey 
implores their good offices to have him transferred “into the 
country, to some place of open air,”’ asks them “‘to impute this 
error to the fury of reckless youth,” and regrets “my heady 
will.”” Mr Casady finds in this an instance of Surrey’s ability to 
“put an humble disposition on.” Again, after Surrey’s return 
from Boulogne and shortly before his final arrest, he fell into an 
angry altercation with George Blage over the question of the 
regency. The immediate altercation over, Surrey took dagger 
and sword and hastened to Blage’s house to seek redress. 

In the light of such events, the presumption is certainly 
strong that in the episode of 1537 Surrey acted upon impulse 
and not from design. But assuming that Mr. Casady’s explana- 
tion is correct, he is still confronted with an awkward dilemma. 
If Surrey actually did sympathize with the rebellion, and it is 
acknowledged that he did, he was guilty of striking a man for 
telling the truth, and his motive was to deceive the King. But 
how does this square with the thesis that Surrey was one who 
would choose to die rather than renounce his beliefs or princi- 
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ples? It would certainly be more to Surrey’s credit to have struck 
his accuser in anger than deliberately to have staged a show to 
dramatize his loyalty. The latter course would not be so much 
an example of bold acumen as of despicable insincerity. 

One other example of over-ingenious interpretation may be 
taken from the campaign in France. In the autumn of 1545 
Surrey was advanced to the position of Governor of Boulogne 
and Lieutenant General of the continental possessions. On 
January 6 he learned that a French expedition was en route to 
revictual the distressed fortress of Chatillon. The wagons were 
accompanied by five hundred cavalry and four thousand in- 
fantry. The English intercepted the expedition, with several 
hundred cavalry and twenty-six hundred infantry. The English 
cavalry completely routed the French cavalry, and then the 
infantry closed in. The first English line, in which were many 
captains and gentlemen at their own request, bore themselves 
well, but just when victory seemed assured the second line 
broke and fled, and could not be halted. This of course was a 
blow to Surrey’s pride and ambition and to some extent dis- 
credited him at home. As Mr. Casady correctly remarks, “‘Con- 
temporary records offer no satisfactory explanation for this 
failure of the second line.” Surrey, in his report of the affair, 
attributed it to “a humor that sometimes reigneth in English- 
men.” Mr. Casady’s explanation is that “In view of what 
followed, it would seem to have been caused by those who 
sought to shake the King’s confidence in Surrey.’ It is true that 
the Council, including Norfolk, were strongly opposed to a pro- 
longation of the French campaign and that Surrey was playing 
a hazardous game in cultivating Henry’s support in face of 
their opposition, but it seems incredible that Surrey’s enemies 
at home could have engineered such disaffection in the army as 
to cause the men of the second line deliberately to throw away an 
assured victory. If Surrey was possessed of such sound judgment 
and acumen as Mr. Casady attributes to him, he would certainly 
have sensed the disaffection; moreover the men of rank and birth 
were the ones who would have had to nurse such a plot, but they 
seem to have behaved very handsomely. The obvious explana- 
tion is of course that the common soldiers were seized with panic, 
and that was clearly what Surrey thought. 

These are but two examples of the fanciful hypotheses and 
loose reasoning wherewith a house of cards is erected. 

I regret that it is necessary for me to differ so radically from 
the author. Mr. Casady has certainly left no avenue unexplored 
to discover fresh material bearing upon the poblem, and our 
difference is purely one of interpretation. 

The style of this book is clear, direct, and easy. Not infre- 
quently episodes, such as that of the May Day tournament of 
1540, are enlivened with details drawn from records of other 
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contemporary tournaments. The book is pleasant reading 
throughout. 

At times Mr. Casady does allow himself to follow rather too 
closely the wording of earlier studies. Thus in commenting upon 
the fact that the Privy Council mistook the popular sentiment 
in providing that Surrey should be led to the Tower through the 
crowded streets of a Sunday, the author observes: “Instead, as 
Surrey passed by they sent up a great cry of lamentation, offer- 
ing their sympathy in his misfortune. The Privy Council had 
misjudged the depth of the respect and admiration which the 
populace had for the scion of the Howards. To the common 
people he was the spirited and generous young nobleman who 
had inherited the military ability of his fathers, the brilliant 
strategist who had led them in many victorious charges; he was 
the skilled young knight who had roused their lusty cheers in 
the tourney,-the fiery young Hotspur who had dared to use his 
fists as any self-respecting Englishman should, the proud young 
peer who was not above a lark at night; he was, as well, the 
personification of the chivalry of knighthood; handsome, dis- 
tinguished in bearing, exacting in dress, brilliant in mind, he was 
the young aristrocrat whom the King had so often chosen to 
show what England could do by way of a man.” 

In a preceding study (F. M. Padelford, Poems of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, ed. 1928, p. 38) the episode is covered 
as follows: ‘But they the Council little knew the feeling of the 
populace toward the young nobleman, . . . for as he passed along 
the streets the people made ‘great lamentacion.’ To them he was 
the sturdy young nobleman who dared to use his fists as any 
self-respecting Englishman should, the dashing young knight 
who could thrill one in the tourney, the sturdy soldier who was 
first to set foot on the enemy’s ramparts, the prince of good fel- 
lows who enjoyed London ale and a lark at night, the beau-ideal 
of a young aristocrat, handsome, distinguished in bearing, exact- 
ing in dress, brilliant in mind, one who showed what England 
could do by way of a man.” 

To be sure, reference is made to this prior work in a footnote 
which reads: ‘‘Cf. Bapst, p. 352; Padelford, p. 38,” but it would 
have been more in accordance with accepted procedure to have 
quoted the passage directly. 

The book concludes with two short appendices, one on 
“Surrey’s Contribution to English Literature,” which, while 
adding nothing new, is a careful summary, and the other on 
“The Tradition of Surrey’s Love for the Faire Geraldine.” I had 
supposed that this myth no longer needed refutation. Certainly 
Professor Berdan and I are not entitled to the credit of having 
laid this ghost, for Sidney Lee discredited the tradition as early 
as 1891 in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 
University of Washington 
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Davin Garrick, Dramatist. By Elizabeth P. Stein, New York: 
The Modern Language Association of America, 1938. Pp. 
xx+315. 


Miss Stein’s volume on Garrick is very welcome, for a study 
such as this, based on a meticulous examination of documentary 
evidence, was clearly demanded. Despite her enthusiasm we 
may perhaps question the statement that “after Sheridan and 
Goldsmith ... the third important dramatist of the period is 
David Garrick,” but, whether we agree with this judgment or 
not, there can be no doubt that Garrick was almost as important 
a figure in the world of eighteenth century playwrights as he was 
in the world of eighteenth century actors. 

The material used in this volume is varied. The plays them- 
selves, both in printed form and in manuscript, have formed, 
naturally, the basis of the study, but considerable reference has 
been made to the manuscript diaries of Drury Lane and to other 
similar material. Peculiarly, however, little or no use has been 
made of contemporary newspapers which, if not always reliable, 
might have been gleaned for oddments of information. The only 
periodical freely noted is The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

In dealing with the dramatic works, Miss Stein has divided 
Garrick’s writings into Social Satires, French Adaptations, 
Pantomimes and Musical Plays, Preludes and Burlesques, and 
Sentimental Comedy—the last section including only one play, 
The Clandestine Marriage, in which the actor collaborated with 
George Colman. Particularly important is the careful analysis 
of the association between these two men and the determination 
of Garrick’s part in their co-operative venture. Again, while one 
may suspect that Miss Stein’s enthusiasm does not permit her 
to remain entirely without prejudice, there can be no doubt that 
Garrick’s contributions to the play were vital and significant. 
In connection with one of the “pantomime” group, the skit 
called The Jubilee, a trifle may here be added to Miss Stein’s 
account. Of this piece she records two manuscript versions, that 
in the Henry E. Huntington Library and that in the Boston 
Public Library. Besides these, there are at least two others 
extant, one in the possession of the present writer and another, 
formerly owned by the late Mr. Crompton Rhodes, now in the 
Birmingham Public Library. Before his death, Crompton 
Rhodes had planned, and had partially prepared, a “variorium” 
edition of the several texts. 

In David Garrick, Dramatist Miss Stein has made a definite 
contribution to the study of the eighteenth-century theatre. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 
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THE RELATION OF MOLIERE TO RESTORATION ComEDY. By 
John Wilcox. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 
Pp. xii+240. $3.00. 


Concerning the influence of Moliére on Restoration comic 
dramatists much has been written, but Mr. Wilcox’ book is by 
no means a rehash of previously gathered facts or of others’ 
opinions. Rightly, he has here set himself more than an im- 
mediate task in drmatic history. While his specific field of in- 
vestigation is limited, he has begun his study by enquiring into 
the essential nature of such evidence as may be adduced to dem- 
onstrate literary influences. In doing so, Mr. Wilcox has suc- 
ceeded in setting down a plan of procedure and in outlining a 
method which might be applied to many other fields than that 
which he has specifically chosen. Commonplaces of literary, 
theatrical social and philosophical kinds he exemplifies and dis- 
misses—this is the negative part of his preliminary investiga- 
tion; the positive part follows in a set of three criteria governing 
his research. 

From that research itself a clear picture emerges of the es- 
sential artistic differences which separate Moliére’s comedy 
from that of Dryden, Etherege, Wycherly, and Congreve. From 
Moliére’s dramatic form the Restoration playwrights borrowed 
hardly anything; only in the realm of plot and situation did 
they remain to any great extent in his debt. ‘‘Moliére,” Mr. 
Wilcox judges, ‘“‘was a convenient source of good plots, nothing 
more.” 

It seems probable that this hitherto controversial theme, 
having thus been capably dealt with, is now effectively settled. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


THe Wuic Myrtu or JAMES FENIMORE Cooper. By Dorothy 
Waples. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. 318. 


Based largely upon the great Cooper manuscript collection 
at Yale, upon a survey of the novelist’s political and social ideas, 
and upon extensive reading in the newspaper and periodical 
literature of the period, this monograph seeks to show that the 
unfavorable reception of Cooper’s works after 1830 and the 
notion that the novelist was a sour and disappointed man are 
the products of Whig journalism in America from the days of 
Jackson’s presidency to the death of the novelist. The book is a 
useful re-examination of the Cooper legend. That there is essen- 
tial truth in its thesis is undeniable. 

Several elements in the situation, however, make it difficult 
to grant all of Dr. Waples’ claim. She has become so ardent 
a defender of Cooper that she overcolors the picture in com- 
pensation for the Whig attack. Partisanship betrays her into 
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exaggerated statements. Thus, some disagreement before 1830 
regarding Cooper’s merits comes out as: “Discrepancies between 
critical opinions on Cooper were hemispheric in breadth” (p. 51). 
Cooper, we read, “was incensed at American acceptance” of 
Sir Walter Scott (p. 55), when he was merely mildly annoyed. 
America, we read, “‘is beginning to consider Home as Found the 
greatest of Cooper’s books” (p. 215). Her enthusiasm leads her 
to plural forms of argument where the evidence is singular; thus 
she writes: ‘‘American journals, instead of explaining things, 
just reprinted Miss Edgeworth,” which, as the footnote reveals, 
means that the Port Folio reprinted Miss Edgeworth (p. 79), or 
she says that “histories of journalism”’ refer to the forties as a 
period of blackguardism, citing, however, only one history. 

Miss Waples has been badly served by editors or has a bad 
ear for good prose. Many of her sentences are so ambiguously 
phrased as to make nonsense of her meaning. “The journalistic 
habits of these years must be remembered by a person to whom 
they are foreign, lest he erroneously suppose that where a journal 
sent up a column of smoke there must have been some fire” 
(p. 8); or, “‘as for Cooper’s fighting on the side that was not his 
father’s, that was a common enough experience, then as now” 
(p. 13) are typical. French accent marks are sometimes omitted; 
phrases like “to chock up a log-cabin campaign” (p. 19) or 
“passage unpublished ... but present in typewritten copy” 
(p. 104) or “a rumor... required some ridicule” (p. 127) are 
not perspicuous; and it is not always certain that Miss Waples 
has transcribed her manuscript material correctly. 

Deeper than these defects, however, lies that characteristic 
weakness of the monograph method—over-concern with a 
single cause, a single point of view. Miss Waples apparently 
had no opportunity of reading Charvat’s useful study of Ameri- 
can criticism in the opening decades of the nineteenth century, 
but other sources should have told her that not all of the hostility 
to Cooper was political—some of it was due to hesitancy in 
accepting the novel as a morally permissible form, and some of 
it was due to the confusion between novel and romance, a con- 
fusion which both Cooper and Hawthorne strove to clarify in 
prefaces. Miss Waples touches on this problem, but she does not 
seem to see its significance. Another element, as yet unexamined, 
was religious prejudice, Cooper’s views on religion growing more 
and more dogmatic as he grew older. Despite all Miss Waples’ 
special pleading, the novelist undoubtedly possessed an un- 
happy capacity for antagonizing others. Finally, Miss Waples 
has, I fear, read a consistency into Cooper’s views which is not 
always there. 

In sum, this study throws a great deal of light on the sources 
of the hostility to Cooper in the thirties and forties of the last 
century, but it by no means disposes of the problem. 

HowarD MumMrFforpD JONES 
Harvard University 
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THE PERSONAL NAMES OF THE ISLE OF MAN. By J. J. Kneen, 
M.A., R.I.St.0.0. (Norway). Oxford University Press. 1937. 
Pp. Ix+295. 


The well-known Manx scholar here makes another valuable 
contribution to the history and the nomenclature of this in- 
teresting little country. The volume considers the ‘earliest, re- 
corded personal names on the Ogam and Runic inscriptions, 
down to those contained in the parochial registers and other 
sources, to the year 1830’; also he has been able to use a number 
of other documents which have recently come to light. The Ix 
pages of Introduction deal, among other things, with the pro- 
nunciation of the Gaelic and the Old Norse names, classification 
of surnames, classification of Parishes, and a bibliography of the 
documents on which the study is based, and of earlier writings 
on Manx names. Here he also considers the earliest native per- 
sonal names and the successive waves of foreign influence. He 
finds that the period of crystallization of Manx patronymics can 
be determined only approximately. The ‘“‘Chronicle of Mann” 
gives here the first, namely Macmaras, 1098, Maclotlen, 1166, 
and Mackerthac, 1238. They are thus later than the earliest 
Old Irish names, as found in the Annals of Ulster, which offers 
examples for the beginning of the tenth century; but this con- 
siderable priority is probably only a case of the priority of the 
record. It seems to me likely, that patronymics arose about as 
early in Man as in Ireland. 

Christian names, originating in Man, became surnames with 
the prefix Mac, today reduced to C-: Lucas > MacLucas > Clucas. 
Or Mac disappears entirely: Mac Huchon> Hudgeon. Especially 
interesting it seems to me are the cases of the coalescence of the 
-c with the initial consonant of the given name, as: Mac Danell 
>Cannell; and Mac Gibbon>Cubbon. The present surname 
Kewin would seem to be derived directly from the earlier 
Mac John, not from Mac Eoin. But do the eighteenth-century 
forms Keon, Keoin, also just stand for Mac John? or is this the 
Goidelic Mac Eoin introduced by settlers from Scotland? 

Of course the ON names appear in similar shortened forms: 
Asmundr>Casement. It appears from all examples given that 
the C ousts an initial b of a Norse name: porketill>Corkill, 
porsteinn > Costain, bormodr > Cormode. It is no doubt correct, as 
Kneen does, to derive the name Callow, through Mac Calow, 
from Olafr, but hardly correct to derive Cowley similarly (p. 
xxvi). Cowley must come from ON Oleifr, through Mac Auley. 
Also on p. 82, since aoi is pronounced [i:] (‘ee in feel,’ p. 52), 
Amhlaoibh must come from ON Anleifr (later Oleifr and Oldfr). 

Interesting is the practice, at a later time when English in- 
fluence dominated, of translating the native names, as Mc Nele 
to Nelson. And here the results are sometimes surprising: Mac 
Qualtrough> Watterson. 
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Mr. Kneen classifies his material under Christian Names, 
pp. 1-23, Surnames, pp. 25-257, Prehistoric Names, pp. 258- 
266, and Nicknames, pp. 267-275. The Prehistoric Names 
contain the personal names on the Ogam monuments, and those 
of the ON Runic inscriptions in the Isle of Man. The inscriptions 
contain forty-one names, mostly Old Norse, but some Celtic. 

Mr. Kneen’s book forms a valuable companion piece to his 
earlier Place-Names of the Isle of Man, and A Grammar of the 
Manx Language. The book is excellently printed and is given an 
attractive binding. There are a few minor errors: on p. xvi, line 
7, -sen should be -son (-sen is correct in line 6); on p. lix, the 
initials Dr. J. S. should be Dr. C. J. S. On top of p. xvi there is 
a bad lapse in the placing of OE -ing, and overlooking English 
under Teutonic (for which last term Germanic had better be 
used). 

GrorcE T. Flom 


WIT AND RHETORIC IN THE RENAISSANCE. By William G. Crane. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 285. 
Price $3.50. 


Mr. Crane has in this book added to the history of neo- 
classicism in England. Pseudo-classicism is here the better 
word; for the definition of wit that is emphasized and the 
rhetoric that is examined represent both in theory and applica- 
tion a sorry perversion of nearly all that true classicism meant. 
Wit was used in varied connotations in the sixteenth century, 
meaning sometimes merely natural mental aptitude, sometimes 
a proficiency in jests, merry tales, puns, satiric turns, or elo- 
quence, sometimes a bent for invention and apt comparisons, 
and again the ability to expand and embellish, to employ rhetori- 
cal devices such as proverbs, maxims, examples, and antithesis, 
and in other ways to ornament and trick out style. It is the use 
of wit in this last sense, especially prevalent in the last part 
of the century, that draws the attention of Mr. Crane and gives 
him opportunity to link the term with current theories of 
rhetoric. 

The relation between wit and rhetoric in the Renaissance 
grew, in particular, out of emphasis on amplification in teaching 
a rhetoric of imitation and embellishment. By imitation Mr. 
Crane has in mind nothing more than the copying of models; 
his meaning for embellishment may be indicated by the ideas 
expressed by Erasmus in the preface to his Adagia, in itself 
“an extended encomium of adages as ornaments of speech.” 
Everyone knows Erasmus points out “that such devices as 


1 To avoid all ambiguity some have used the term Gothonic. I have for 
some time used the term Anglo-Gothonic (geographical reason as Indo-Euro- 
pean, or Indo-Germanic). 
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epigrams, metaphors, parables, examples, illustrations, similes, 
and images are the chief riches and refinement of expression.” 
Under influences of this kind and of rhetorics which gave recipes 
for achieving such ornaments, wit became associated with col- 
lections of sententious materials—thesauri of maxims, apo- 
phthegms, fables, examples, similes, descriptions, and selected 
quotations of various sorts. Such conceptions taught in the 
schools became the working principles of mature writers. 

The effects of these ideas may be seen in the slavish following 
of the prescriptions of the rhetorics by such a writer as Elyot 
and the lavish use through appropriation or imitation, of the 
thesauri by Lyly, Greene, and others. The Boke Named The 
Gouernour may be taken as an example of this tendency at its 
worst. This work is little more than a mosaic of borrowed pas- 
sages in a pattern which rigidly follows the treatises on logic and 
rhetoric popular in Elyot’s day. The first chapter opens with 
definition, etymology, and distinction, followed by examples, 
similes, and causes. The formal conclusion accords with the 
prescription of Cicero’s De partitione oratorie. The processes of 
rhetoric recommended by Elyot are invention, plenty of words 
and matter, the means of “varying the expression and inflating 
the contents of a composition.”” He builds his work around the 
scattered “sayenges of most notable autours” and weaves into 
it many of those “histories, fables, or quicke and wise sentences 
comprehending good doctrine and counsailes’”; he depends for 
development mainly on definitions, examples, similes, and “sen- 
tences.”” On the whole, without obvious intention of doing so, 
Mr. Crane presents a decidedly unflattering view of much of 
our sixteenth-century prose literature, as marked by a pedantic 
and over-conscious laboring for set patterns derived from the 
rhetorics and for an ornamental style modelled after, and en- 
riched by borrowings from, books of examples such as the 
Adagia and the Colloquia familiaria of Erasmus and the earlier 
Dictes and Sayengis of the Philosophres. 

Such a study as this is long overdue. It has been generally 
recognized that pseudo-classicism in England during the 
Renaissance revolved about rhetorical considerations rather 
than questions of literary criticism. Professor McKnight, Mr. 
D. L. Clark, and Mr. Mair, among others, have furnished 
valuable evidence to this effect. But Mr. Crane has given the 
subject the extended consideration it deserves, and by turning to 
the influence of school rhetorics and by linking ideas of wit with 
rhetorical teaching, he has offered a basis for more intensive 
investigation of influences that affected literary practice of the 
period, especially in prose. Indeed, one may almost say that the 
chief value of this book, is to show the necessity for further 
studies. Mr. Crane correctly emphasizes the fact that an exami- 
nation of Renaissance rhetoric opens many avenues for an under- 
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standing of sixteenth-century literature hitherto neglected. He 
himself mentions, among other possible problems for study, 
“‘Shakespeare’s knowledge and use of rhetorical processes,” the 
“tropes and other rhetorical devices which distinguish Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia from Euphues,”’ rhetoric in “the senti- 
mental novels of the Renaissance,” the borrowings made by 
Elizabethans from the Parabolia sive similia of Erasmus. He 
also states, rather broadly perhaps—and I for one sincerely 
hope that he will not be taken too seriously in this by young 
scholars—that “several monographs could be written on the 
rhetoric in Spenser’s works.”’ For those who undertake such 
extensions, Mr. Crane’s work will furnish an excellent point of 
departure. The appendices and the extensive bibliography 
should prove especially useful. 

The nature and the scope of the task Mr. Crane has set for 
himself offer peculiar dangers. The author is embarrassed by 
riches; and in trying to cover too much ground, he covers some 
of it badly. The section on wit in the seventeenth century is dis- 
appointing, particularly in view of the much more adequate 
treatment of the subject by Professors Ustick and Hudson, in a 
study which Mr. Crane seems not to have read. Where so 
many authors are treated it is not easy to be accurate about all; 
it is not surprising, then, to find certain rather misleading gener- 
alizations. Thus Hobbes and Huarte are lumped with others as 
writers who had accepted statements about metaphor, compari- 
son, antithesis, and proverbs as the basis for their expositions 
of wit. But neither Hobbes nor Huarte was much concerned with 
antithesis and proverbs. Hobbes, it is true defined fancy as the 
capacity to perceive difficult similitudes, and Huarte showed 
some interest in comparisons. Hobbes’s final criterion for wit 
was however, the possession of a “good fancy” and a “good 
judgment” and the ability to use these faculties in due balance 
relative to the purpose in hand; while Huarte based his analysis 
of wit on natural aptitudes for given pursuits in life, which came 
from an organically good imagination, good understanding, or 
good memory, such aptitudes being conditioned by definite 
physical factors. One could wish, too, for better balance in the 
book, more space for such important works as Euphues and the 
Arcadia, \ess for minor ones. There is an occasional inconsist- 
ency: for example, on page 26 the final edition of the Adagia 
of Erasmus is said to be “‘nearly 1,200 large folio pages,” but in 
a later paragraph the number is given at 1,071 pages. Such 
lapses are, however, rare and should not obscure the positive 
qualities of the book. 

CLARENCE D. THORPE 


University of Michigan 
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Tue CHRIsTIAN LEGEND IN GERMAN LITERATURE SINCE 
Romanticism. By Robert Theodore Ittner. Ottendorfer 
Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs, No. 28. Urbana, 
Illinois (1937), pp. 124. 


Ittner’s monograph The Christian Legend in German Litera- 
ture since Romanticism was apparently conceived as a kind of 
companion to Dr. Mimi Jehle’s Das deutsche Kunstmarchen von 
der Romantik zum Naturalismus, for which we are likewise in- 
debted to the University of Illinois. It is also a supplement to 
Merker’s Studien zur neuhochdeutschen Legendendichtung; with 
some slight overlapping Ittner’s study takes up the subject 
largely where Merker chronologically closed his survey. It is an 
attempt to establish a literary genre and to describe the ex- 
amples of the genre through a certain period,—the last one 
hundred years. In the matter of definition and the clear delimita- 
tion of the genre Ittner had, it would seem, a more difficult 
problem than that which confronted Dr. Jehle, for the term 
“Kunstmirchen” is a somewhat clearly circumscribed concept 
in literary history. The author accepts, as far as content is con- 
cerned, the definition developed by Merker, primarily the con- 
cise definition in the Reallexikon; to complete his working 
concept, he adds a further criterion, that of form, which he de- 
rives from Giinther Miiller.? 

Though the limiting adjective appears in the title, the author 
uses the word “legend” regularly in the text without the modi- 
fier. According to his conception, the adjective is really super- 
fluous, for a “legend” must by definition be religious and 
Christian. For the purpose of establishing a genre a rigidity of 
classification is required, and Ittner is justified in condemning 
the loose use of terms. Ittner’s contention is to the effect that 
the literary historian must make sharp distinction, whatever the 
vagaries of usage, even though the terms are used loosely or in- 
correctly in the work of distinguished men of letters. Yet, 
following the social-cultural (geistesgeschichtlich) method, the 
author in the whole substance of his thesis is largely intent upon 
demonstrating how legendary material is transformed in dif- 
ferent generations through the changing spirit of the times. It 
might, with some show of logic, be maintained that this process 
of change also justifies an extension or variation in the meaning 
of the term “legend.”” Hence some readers might be inclined to 
agree with Dabrock? that in certain periods natural forces, for 
example, might take the place of the divine in legendary ma- 
terial and the essential qualities of the “legend” not be violated 


1“ Die Form der Legende und Karl Borromdus Heinrich’ Euphorion, xxx1, 
454468. 

2 Die Christliche Legende und ihre Gestaltung in moderner deutscher Dichtung 
als Grundlage einer Typologie der Legende, by Joseph Dabrock, Diiren, 1934. 
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since faith of some sort seems an indispensable element in the 
composition of the legend. Ittner makes his distinction clearly 
and forcefully and analyzes the vast material he has accumulated 
with relentless logic. 

Ittner divides his subject chronologically into periods: 
Biedermeier and Young Germany, Realism, Naturalism, Neo- 
Romanticism, and Expressionism and Neo-Catholic Literature. 
He shows, as before suggested, and with ample evidence, that 
the prevailing literary fashions and interests of each period 
naturally and inevitably affected the use of legendary material 
in literature, were favorable or antagonistic as the case may be. 
Both quantitative and qualitative standards are satisfactorily 
employed in the demonstration. The collection of legends, partly 
a local activity, was peculiarly characteristic of the Bieder- 
meier, while contemporaneously the Young Germans scorned 
them; the legend did not thrive during the period of realism, 
and naturalism was, as one would expect, stoutly adverse. In- 
evitably also the legend registered a revival during the days of 
neo-Romanticism. Doubtless the author could have provided 
an interesting graph to illustrate the fluctuations. Obviously 
the publication of edifying legendary stories by church publish- 
ing houses, particularly Roman Catholic, shows less variation. 

The chronological ordering of the material is probably the 
only feasible method in view of the multitude of the examples 
and particularly because of the consistent plan to show the 
fluctuations in the use of legends. In some cases it would have 
been peculiarly effective to treat certain legends separately, for 
example, Armer Heinrich, Joan of Arc, and Genoveva, and 
follow them through their successive manifestations; by cross 
references, however, Ittner attains largely the effect of im- 
mediate juxtaposition of examples. Partly because these 
legends have been used with distinction by major authors, 
Ittner’s consideration of them forms perhaps the most arresting 
part of his study; there is almost a touch of the comic in the 
effort on the part of some authors, particularly in the sceptical 
periods, to twist the naive and the miraculous into the natural 
and give material or psychological explanation of supernatural 
phenomena. The proportions of the monograph and the conse- 
quent limitations of space hamper the author somewhat in 
substantiating his interpretation of Hebbel and Hauptmann, 
and perhaps of Ricarda Huch. In order to establish his definition 
of the genre, Ittner includes at times full consideration of works 
published as “legends” which violate his definition; thus an 
analysis of Keller’s “Sieben Legenden”’ and of the stories of 
Schmidtbonn is admirably employed to support his thesis. 

The monograph is a thoroughly competent piece of scholarly 
investigation. Ittner’s researches have covered the fairly exten- 
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sive critical material directly or indirectly connected with the 
subject; he has inspected hundreds of volumes bearing the title 
“legend” to test them according to the canon he has established, 
and he has explored periodical literature in order to render his 
study all-inclusive. That many of this legends possess in them- 
selves slight literary value, or even none at all, and little interest 
except as “exhibits,” probably made his task at times less ex- 
hilarating. In so satisfactory a work of research it is disappoint- 
ing to note the rather numerous typographical errors and many 
infelicities of English style. 
Harvey W. Hewitt-THAYER 


Princeton University 








BRIEF MENTION 


Altenglisches Elementarbuch von Dr. Martin Lehnert (1939) 
is the latest addition to that very useful and always scholarly 
series of handbooks issued in Germany called Sammlung 
Goschen; the number of this is 1125. The author is ‘Assistent’ in 
the Englisch Seminar of Berlin University. It offers first a 
linguistic historical introduction (Indo-European, Germanic, 
and Old English), which includes also an excellent, albeit very 
brief, exposition of verse-form and OE script. Phonology and 
morphology is outlined on pp. 33-84; then follows 200 lines of 
selected texts with translation; a vocabulary, pp. 101-118, con- 
cludes the book. The publisher is Walter de Gruyter & Co. 
Berlin. 

Heinrich Gehse’s Die Kontaminationen in der englischen 
Syntax (1938), is a study of a number of characteristic English 
mixed constructions, pp. 1-108. His consideration, pp. 109-111, 
of the reasons why such blends become fixed in use, does not 
offer anything new so far as I can see, except, perhaps, when he 
has found that very often the phenomenon is due not so much to 
the presence of two conceptions, as of the existence side by side 
of two forms of expression for the same conception. At the end 
Gehse gives a schematic representation of the rise of the con- 
structions under consideration. 

In Irish and Norse Traditions about the Battle of Clontarf 
Dr. Albertus J. Goedheer gives us the first detailed examination 
of the Irish and the Norse tradition combined. The Old Irish 
Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh has been treated by Irish scholars, 
and the Old Icelandic so-called Brjans Saga, found in chapters 
of the Njals Saga and the porsteins Saga Siduhallssonar have 
been studied by especially a number of Icelandic and Norwegian 
scholars. Dr. Goedheer shows both traditions are strongly 
colored by interests and prejudices, that ‘Political propaganda 
in Cog and moralizing legend in the Brjans Saga give us a 
distorted view of Brian’s great personality (p. 116), and that 
‘The battle of Clontarf effected no change in the activity of the 
kingdom of Dublin,’ p. 120, Further that ‘There is no evidence 
that the Battle of Clontarf greatly changed the position of the 
Norsemen in or outside Ireland,’ and he shows that the Norse- 
men of Ireland did not take part in the battle. The Publisher is 
H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N. V. Haarlem, Holland. 

The definite and the indefinite article in English and other 
languages have been the subjects of many investigations in the 
last two decades.! The latest is that of Dr. Elizabeth Paschke: 
Der Gebrauch des bestimmten Artikels in der spdtmittelenglischen 
Prosa (1380-1500), 1934, hence the transition age to early 


1 Of books on the indefinite article see reviews in this JOURNAL, XXXIV, 
437-439, and xxxv, 602-605. 
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modern English that lies between Trevisa’s Polychronicon and 
Caxton. A brief first chapter considers the form of the article: 
Trevisa’s elision of it (thabyte—the habit, enclitic position, 
etc.); then follows, II, pp. 9-184, the use of the articles with the 
various classes of substantives, in which considerable space with 
abundant exemplification is given to the use of the article with 
personal names, geographical names, names of the seasons, 
months, week-days, etc., down to the use of the article with 
abstracts; in Chapter IIT i is considered the article used with other 
parts of speech (here, especially may be noted the discussion of 
the article with quantitative terms: all, both, and half, and the 
use of the article in reference to parts of the body or apparel, 
where the sixteenth century changed to the use of the possessive 
pronoun; finally Chapter IV, syntactical phenomena, pp. 241- 
272. This is an excellent study, well arranged, every step fully 
illustrated by well-chosen examples, and well printed and at- 
tractively gotten up. It was published by Verlags-Anstalt Heinr. 
& J. Lechte. Emsdetten in Westphalen, 1934. 

The definite article in OGmc is the subject of an investiga- 
tion entitled Der bestimmte Artikel in einer Reihe von altger- 
manischen Denkmiilern, by Ladislav Heger in Praha. The texts 
examined are the Gothic Bible, the Old Saxon Heliand, the OHG 
Tatian, and a number of Old Icelandic prose texts: Eyrbyggia, 
Heimskringla (in part), Clari Saga, Kristni saga, and the Homi- 
liubok. The article in Old English is here not considered, as 
Heger plans to treat the development of the article in En lish 
in a separate monograph. In the present treatise (118 pp.) he 
has aimed to ascertain not so much the use of the article as its 
function, ‘die ungeschriebenen Gesetze’ that govern the way it 
is employed in the texts examined. I cannot say that there is 
much that is new in the present investigation, but, to be sure, 
there is much that supplements what has already been done. 
There is no bibliography, but earlier investigations are men- 
tioned in the notes. As for Olcel. texts Heger appears to have 
used only those that deal specifically with Icelandic. But in a 
syntactical matter as this is, classical Old Norwegian coincides in 
all respects of course with Old Icelandic. Therefore the investi- 
gation on “‘The Scope of the Post-Positive Article in Olafs Saga 
his Helga” in this JouRNAL, rx (1910) 193-224, should have been 
considered, especially as it examined the subject from somewhat 
the same point of view as does Heger. In spite of this narrow 
delimitation in regard to the literature on the subject, perhaps 
a minor matter after all, Dr. Heger’s study is a welcome contri- 
bution to the history of an interesting problem in Germanics. 
The publisher is Nakladem Krélovské Ceské Spoleénosti Nauk. 
GrorceE T. Flom 
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